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Road to space
NOTES OF A USSR PILOT-COSMONAUT
SMOLENSCHINE - MY NATIVE LANDS
...The family into which I was born is the most ordinary, it is no different from the millions of working families of our socialist Motherland. My parents are simple Russian people for whom the Great October Socialist Revolution, like all our people, opened a wide and direct path in life.
My father, Alexey Ivanovich Gagarin, is the son of a poor peasant from Smolensk. He had only two years of education at a parochial school. But he is an inquisitive person and has achieved a lot through self-education; in our village of Klushino, not far from Gzhatsk, he was known as a jack of all trades. He knew how to do everything on a peasant farm, but most of all he did carpentry and carpentry. I still remember the yellowish foam of the shavings, as if washing his large working hands, and by the smells I can distinguish the types of wood - sweet maple, bitter oak, the astringent taste of pine, from which my father made things useful to people.
In a word, I treat wood with the same respect as metal. My mother, Anna Timofeevna, talked a lot about metal. Her father, and my grandfather, Timofey Matveevich Matveev, worked as a driller at the Putilov plant in Petrograd. According to my mother, he was a woodworker, a master of his craft - a highly qualified worker, one of those who could, as they say, shoe a flea and forge a flower from a piece of iron. I didn’t get to see Grandfather Timofey, but our family keeps the memory of him and the revolutionary traditions of the Putilovites.
Our mother, like our father, was unable to receive an education in her youth. But she has read a lot and knows a lot. She could correctly answer any question from the children. And there were four of us in the family: older brother Valentin, born in the year of V.I. Lenin’s death, sister Zoya, three years younger, and finally, me and our younger brother Boris.
I was born on March 9, 1934. Parents worked on a collective farm, father was a carpenter, and mother was a milkmaid. For her good work, she was appointed head of the collective farm dairy farm. She worked there from morning until late at night. She had a lot of things to do: either the cows were calving, or she was worried about the young animals, or she was worried about the feed.
Our village was beautiful. In summer everything is green, in winter there are deep snowdrifts. And the collective farm was good. People lived in abundance. Our house was the second one on the outskirts, near the road to Gzhatsk. Apple and cherry trees, gooseberries, and currants grew in a small garden. Behind the house lay a flowery meadow, where barefoot children played lapta and burners. As now, I remember myself as a three-year-old boy. Sister Zoya took me to school for the May Day holiday. There I read poetry from a chair:
The cat sat on the window,
She purred in her sleep...
The schoolchildren applauded. And I was very proud: after all, the first applause in my life.
I have a good memory. And I remember a lot. It happened that you would secretly climb onto the roof, and in front of you were collective farm fields, endless as the sea, a warm wind driving golden waves across the rye. You raise your head, and there is pure blue... So, it seems, you would plunge into this beauty and float towards the horizon, where earth and sky meet. And what birches we had! And the gardens! And the river where we ran to swim, where we caught minnows! It used to be that you would rush to your mother’s farm with the kids, and she would pour each of them a mug of fresh milk and cut off a slice of fresh rye bread. How delicious!
Mom used to look at us, at her children and the neighbors, and say:
“You had a happy childhood, urchins, not the same as my father and I had.”
The house in Gzhatsk where Yuri Gagarin lived.
And he will think and become sad. And her face is so sweet, sweet, like in a good picture. I love my mother very much, and I owe everything I have achieved to her.
My father has a brother - Pavel Ivanovich. He served as a veterinary paramedic. We really loved it when Uncle Pasha came to us and stayed overnight. They will make a bed for us in a row on the hay, we, the children, will lie down with our uncle, and conversations will begin. We lie on our backs with our eyes open, and above us the constellations are one more beautiful than the other. Valentin, my older brother, kept asking me:
— Do people live there?
Uncle Pasha will grin and say thoughtfully:
- Who knows... But I think there is life on the stars... It cannot be that out of millions of planets, only Earth would be lucky...
I was always drawn to school. I wanted, just like my brother and sister, to prepare homework in the evenings, to have my own pencil case, my own slate board and notebooks. I often looked out of the school window with envy, along with my peers, watching how the students at the blackboard put words together from letters and wrote numbers. Like all kids, I wanted to grow up quickly. When I was seven years old, my father said:
- Well, Yura, you’ll go to school this fall...
In our family, my father's authority was unquestionable. Strict but fair, he taught us, his children, the first lessons of discipline, respect for elders, and love of work. He never used threats, scolding, or spanking, never cajoled or caressed without reason. He did not spoil us, but was attentive to our wishes. His neighbors loved and respected him; the collective farm board took his opinion into account. My father’s whole life was connected with the collective farm. The collective farm was a second home for him.
One Sunday my father came running from the village council. We have never seen him so alarmed and confused. As if fired from a shotgun, he breathed out one word:
- War!
The mother, as if knocked down, sank down on the bench, covered her face with her apron and silently cried. Everything somehow suddenly became dim. The horizon was covered with clouds. The wind blew dust along the street. The songs in the village fell silent. And we boys became quiet and stopped our games. On the same day, recruits, the flower of the collective farm: tractor drivers, combine operators, livestock breeders and field farmers, left the village for Gzhatsk on carts and on a collective farm truck with plywood suitcases. The entire collective farm saw off the guys leaving for the front. Many parting words were said, many bitter tears were shed.
Like water in a flood, the war rolled closer and closer to our Smolensk region. Refugees passed through the village silently, like shadows, the wounded drove by, everything was moving somewhere far to the rear, distant lands. They said that the Nazis had wiped Minsk off the face of the earth, that bloody battles were taking place near Yelnya and Smolensk. But everyone believed: the Nazis would not advance further.
September came, and I and my peers headed to school. It was a long-awaited, solemn and yet war-clouded day. As soon as we got acquainted with the class, we began to write out the first letter “A” and fold the sticks, when we heard:
- The Nazis are very close, somewhere near Vyazma...
And just on this day, two planes with red stars on their wings flew over our village. The first planes I saw. Then I didn’t know what they were called, but now I remember, one of them was “Yak”, and the other “LaGG”. The LaGG was shot down in an air battle, and the pilot pulled it with all his strength into a swamp overgrown with water lilies and reeds. The plane fell and broke, and the pilot, a young guy, successfully jumped just above the ground.
Next to the swamp, in the meadow, the second plane, a Yak, landed. The pilot did not leave his comrade in trouble. All of us boys immediately ran there. And everyone wanted to at least touch the pilots and climb into the cockpit. We eagerly inhaled the unfamiliar smell of gasoline and looked at the ragged holes on the fenders of the cars. The pilots were excited and angry. Gesturing with their hands, they said that the Germans had paid dearly for this mangled LaGG. They unbuttoned their leather jackets, and medals flashed on their tunics. These were the first orders that I saw. And we, boys, realized at what price military awards are obtained.
Everyone in the village wanted the pilots to spend the night in his house. But they spent the night with their Yak. We, too, did not sleep and, shivering from the cold, were with them and, struggling with a young sleep, did not take our eyes off their faces. In the morning, the pilots flew away, leaving fond memories of themselves. Each of us wanted to fly, to be as brave and beautiful as they were. We experienced some strange, unknown feeling.
Events unfolded quickly. Columns of trucks hastily passed through the village, hastily transporting the wounded. Everyone started talking about evacuation. There was no time to hesitate. Uncle Pasha was the first to leave with the collective farm herd. Mother and father were getting ready to set off on their journey, but they didn’t have time. The thunder of artillery cannonade thundered, the sky was painted with the bloody glow of fires, and German scooter riders suddenly burst into the village on bicycles. And then an utter chaos ensued. Wholesale searches began: the Nazis kept looking for the partisans, and quietly took away good things, and did not disdain clothes, shoes, and grub.
Our family was kicked out of the house, which was occupied by German soldiers. They had to dig a dugout, and they huddled in it. It was terrible at night, when the engines of fascist planes humming mournfully in the sky, heading towards Moscow. Father and mother walked darker than a cloud. They were worried not only about the fate of the family, but also about the fate of the collective farm and our entire people. My father did not sleep at night, he kept listening to see if the Soviet guns were rattling, if our troops were advancing, he was whispering restlessly with his mother about the Belarusian partisans who had appeared nearby, he was worried about Valentina and Zoya - they were already almost adults, and in the neighboring villages there were Gestapo and policemen drove young people into captivity.
No radio, no newspapers, no letters - no news about what was happening in the country came to our village. But soon our people felt that the Germans’ sides had been severely broken. Wounded and frostbitten Nazi soldiers were taken through the village. And every day more and more. I remember how at night my father blew the fire, went upstairs from the dugout, stood there and, returning, said to my mother:
- They're shooting...
“Maybe partisans?” my mother asked.
- No, regular army. It's thundering all over...
In the morning, German cars with soldiers, tanks and guns came through the village in a continuous stream. This was no longer the same army that had recently moved east. As we later learned, the remnants of the SS division, defeated near Moscow, were retreating past us. All our villagers were waiting for the imminent hour of liberation. But the Nazis managed to hold on to the defensive line, and our village remained in their immediate rear.
Childhood. Yuri Gagarin (sitting in the center), his older brother Valentin, younger brother Boris and sister Zoya.
Our house has now been chosen by a seasoned fascist from Bavaria. I think his name was Albert. He charged car batteries and hated us children. I remember once my little brother Borya came up to his workshop out of curiosity, and he grabbed him by the scarf tied around his neck, and with this scarf he hung him on an apple tree branch. He hung up and neighed like a stallion. Well, the mother, of course, rushed to Bora, but the Bavarian did not let her in. What was I supposed to do? I feel sorry for my brother and I feel sorry for my mother. I want to call people, but I can’t: my breath is taken away, as if it was not Borka, but me, who was hanged. If I were an adult, I would show him, this damned fascist...
It’s good that some boss called the Bavarian, and my mother and I saved our Boris. They carried him into the dugout and barely brought him to his senses.
Imitating our elders, we boys slowly harmed the Germans as much as we could. They scattered sharp nails and broken bottles along the road, puncturing the tires of German cars, and Albert, who was in charge of our house, had rags and garbage stuffed into the exhaust pipe from his engine. He hated me and didn’t let me near the dugout for several days. I had to spend the night with neighbors, and all that was talked about was how to annoy the Nazis.
The front, although slowly, was still approaching the village. Even we children felt this from the growing roar of artillery fire. Soon the front line was very close - only eight kilometers from our house. The village was filled with German troops. Our people fired at it from cannons and bombed it from airplanes. The Nazis were especially annoyed by our “night lights” - “Po-2”. All night long they chirp like grasshoppers and pour out “gifts” over and over again. So we lived, in fire and smoke. Day and night something was burning nearby.
Nothing passed by the children's attentive eyes. We guys saw everything, noticed everything. I remember six of our planes flew over the village. Then the sound of bombing was heard. Look, they are coming back. But one thing is missing. There were six planes, but there were five. And then we could only count up to ten, and we hadn’t gone through the subtractions yet, but we realized that one was missing. They began to think: where did it go? And here he is. It burns, but it flies right over the street, which is filled with troops, and hits them with all its cannons. Fascists - who goes where. Noise. Scream. Panic.
We began to wonder: will it reach our own people or not? And the pilot turned around and faced the column again. Now it's dropping bombs. And then he crashed into the very thick of the Germans.
- Like Gastello! “Like Gastello!” we shouted, knowing from adults about the feat of a man with this last name.
Both the plane and the pilot burned down. So no one in the village found out who he was or where he came from. But everyone knew: he was a real Soviet man. Until his very last breath he beat his enemies. The boys talked all day about the nameless hero. No one said it out loud, but everyone would like to live and die for the Motherland in the same way.
“Who will avenge the death of the hero?” we thought sadly. “Who will tell his comrades how he died?”
We soon learned that this plane was shot down by German anti-aircraft gunners dug in on a hill behind the village. Retribution came immediately. In the morning, five of the same planes arrived - now I know that they were Ilya attack aircraft - and mixed up both the anti-aircraft battery and the servants. Not a single fascist survived. Great job!
Klushino at that time was cut off from the whole world. No one knew what was happening at the fronts. But one day a plane arrived and dropped a pack of leaflets. Like a flock of white doves, they circled in the sky for a long time and finally landed outside the outskirts, on a snowy meadow. I grabbed one, glanced briefly, and saw a drawing: a pile of skulls, and on top of it sat a raven with Hitler’s face. And Russian letters. But I can’t read them. He looked around to see if there were any fascists nearby, because they were punishable by death for leaflets, put it in his bosom, and ran to the dugout. There Zoya read and laughed joyfully:
- Yurka, you know what a victory!
The leaflet told about the defeat of the Nazis at Stalingrad. There was no end to the joy. In all the dugouts they only talked about the defeat of the Nazis.
Soon it began to thunder on our front. The offensive of the Soviet troops began. It was then that the SS men took our Valentin and Zoya and, in a convoy, together with other girls and boys, drove them west, to Germany. The mother, along with other women, ran behind the column for a long time, wringing their hands, and they were driven away with rifle butts and dogs were set on them.
Great grief has befallen us. And not only us - the whole village washed itself with tears: after all, in every family the Nazis drove someone into captivity.
But grief does not last forever, joy has come, and what a joy! At midnight, two men in white sheepskin coats, earflaps, and machine guns covered in frost looked into our dugout. They gave my father a smoke and started asking questions. This was our reconnaissance. The first one ever. We ourselves had nothing to eat, but mother worked hard to feed them, boiled potatoes, however, there was no salt.
The scouts disappeared as quietly as they had appeared. Like in a dream. I even asked my father about them at dawn. And he looked at me slyly, grinned and said:
- It’s like I’m in a dream...
A day later the Germans left our village. Father came out to meet ours and showed where the Nazis had mined the road. All night he secretly watched the work of German sappers. Our colonel, in a tall smoky hat and green shoulder straps on his greatcoat, in front of all the people, declared his gratitude to his father and kissed him like a soldier.
My father went into the army, and the three of us remained - my mother, me and Boriska. Everything on the collective farm was now run by women and teenagers.
After a two-year break, I went back to school. We had one teacher for four classes - Ksenia Gerasimovna Filippova. First and third grades studied in the same room. And when our lessons ended, we were replaced by the second and fourth grades. There was no ink, no pencils, no notebooks. They found the blackboard, but didn't find the chalk. We learned to write from old newspapers. If they managed to get wrapping paper or a piece of old wallpaper, then everyone was happy. In arithmetic lessons, they no longer folded sticks, but cartridge casings. We boys had all our pockets full of them.
There was no news from the older brother and sister for a long time. But neighbors who escaped from captivity and returned to the village said that Valentin and Zoya also escaped from the Nazis and remained to serve in the Soviet Army. Soon a triangle letter arrived with a field mail stamp, and I read to my mother, syllable by syllable, what Zoya had written to us. And she wrote that she served as a veterinarian in a cavalry unit. Then a letter came from Valentin. He fought with the Nazis in a tank and was a turret shooter. I was glad that my brother and sister were alive, and I was also proud that they were beating up the Nazis, from whom we had suffered so much.
My father did not go far with the army. From his youth he was ill, and under the Germans, due to hunger, he also developed a stomach ulcer. He ended up in a military hospital in Gzhatsk, and remained there to serve as a non-combatant. And he served and was treated at the same time.
The war lasted a long time - it seemed like an eternity, everyone's soul ached: after all, everyone had loved ones at the front.
The postman was the most welcome guest in every dugout. Every day he brought either joyful or sad news. One was awarded the order, the other was killed.
In our class we had an old map of Europe, and after lessons we rearranged red flags on it, marking the victorious march of our troops.
— Soviet soldiers liberated Bucharest!
- Sofia!
— We broke into Belgrade, the capital of Yugoslavia!
— Soviet troops began military operations on German soil!
“They are already in Austria,” Ksenia Gerasimovna told us the good news with tears of joy in her eyes.
— Under the influence of the victories of the Soviet Army in European countries, the Resistance movement is expanding, partisan struggle is flaring up, and the rear of Nazi Germany is cracking.
We spent hours standing at the map, studying geography using military reports from the Sovinformburo.
There were no textbooks, and many boys learned to read from the “Combat Manual of the Infantry,” forgotten by the soldiers in the village council.
And although much in the charter was unclear, the children liked the book; it demanded order and discipline from everyone.
Everyone was waiting for the end of the war. And then one day my mother came running from the village council, smelling of plowed earth, hugged me and kissed me:
- Hitler is kaput, our troops took Berlin!
I ran out into the street and suddenly saw that the weather had cleared up, it was spring outside, the gardens were blooming, there was a blue sky overhead and larks were singing in it. So many unexplored, joyful feelings and thoughts came flooding in that I even felt dizzy. I was waiting for my sister and brother to return soon.
From now on, a new, unclouded life, full of sunshine, began. Since childhood I love the sun!
The war ended, and my father was left in Gzhatsk to rebuild the city destroyed by the invaders. He moved our old wooden house there from the village and put it back together. But I could not forget our old house in Klushino, surrounded by lilac, currant and euonymus bushes, burdocks and Chernobyl, blue bear ears - everything that connected me with childhood. Now we began to live in Gzhatsk, on Leningradskaya Street. And now my school was different. I was accepted into the third grade of the Gzhatsk Basic School at the Pedagogical College. This school trained primary school teachers. Future teachers underwent practical training in our four-grade school.
A very young teacher, Nina Vasilyevna Lebedeva, taught us. Attentive, well-read, she rooted for everyone. She taught all subjects. According to her, I studied well. Nina Vasilyevna often told us about Lenin, showed us a book in which a report card was printed with the marks of the high school student Volodya Ulyanov. There were straight A's.
“You guys should study just as well,” said Nina Vasilievna.
My classmates painted portraits of Vladimir Ilyich and wrote poems about him. Many people in our class drew and wrote. But I had no inclination for this - I loved arithmetic more. It was a good school, nice kids studied there. Many did not have fathers - they died in the war, many were orphans. Each of them suffered during the war, saw the horrors perpetrated by the occupiers, experienced the pangs of hunger and lawlessness - everything that can neither be forgotten nor forgiven. And children eventually become adults.
Two years passed, I passed my first ever exams in Russian language and arithmetic and transferred to another school, to the fifth grade. There I joined the pioneer organization. At the House of Pioneers he studied in a brass band, participated in a drama club, and performed in school plays. I lived like all Soviet children of my age lived.
At this time I came across a book that left a bright mark for the rest of my life. It was Leo Tolstoy's story "Prisoner of the Caucasus". I really liked the Russian officer Zhilin, his tenacity and courage. Such a person will not disappear anywhere. Having been captured, he fled and even helped Kostylin, a man weak in spirit, escape. Tatar Dina was also lovely. Rereading the story, I kept comparing its characters with people I knew. After all, my brother Valentin also escaped from captivity. And in him I found the features of Zhilin, whom I loved.
Russian literature was taught by Olga Stepanovna Raevskaya, our class teacher, an attentive, caring woman. There was something in her from our mothers - exactingness and affection, severity and kindness. She taught us to love the Russian language, respect books, and helped us understand what was written. From her we learned how Pushkin and Lermontov worked, how they were killed in duels, what Gogol was like, how grandfather Krylov wrote his fables. We recited Maxim Gorky: “The petrel soars with a cry, like black lightning, like an arrow pierces the clouds, tearing off the foam of the waves with its wing.”
Boys and girls studied together, sat next to each other on the same desks, and helped each other. In sixth grade I was elected head boy. I was friends then, and still am now, with Valya Petrov and Zhenya Vasiliev. They were nice comrades. We helped each other prepare our homework. Petrov is now in Gzhatsk, working as a forestry technician at a repair and technical station. Vasiliev works in Moscow. Tonya Durasova was our friend. A sweet, inquisitive girl with a clear, open look. Now she is a saleswoman in one of the Gzhat shops.
Physics at school was taught by Lev Mikhailovich Bespalov. A most interesting person! He came from the army and always wore a military jacket, but without shoulder straps. During the war he served in an aviation unit, either as a navigator or as an air gunner-radio operator. He was about thirty years old, but from his face one could understand that this man had seen a lot and experienced a lot.
Lev Mikhailovich showed us experiments similar to witchcraft in a small physics office. He pours water into a bottle, takes it out into the cold - and the bottle explodes like a grenade. Or he runs a comb through his hair, and we hear a crackling sound and see blue sparks. He could interest the guys, and we memorized physical laws as easily as poetry. At each of his lessons we learned something new, interesting, and exciting. He introduced us to the compass, to the simplest electric machine. From him we learned how a falling apple helped Newton discover the law of universal gravitation. Then, of course, I could not even suspect that I would have to enter into a struggle with nature and, overcoming the forces of this law, tear myself away from the ground, but vague premonitions and expectations of something significant were already arising in me then.
At school, the pioneers organized a technical club. His soul was Lev Mikhailovich. We made a flying model of an airplane, got hold of a gasoline engine, installed it on a fuselage made from reeds, and attached the wings with casein glue. What a joy it was when this model took off into the air and, gaining altitude, flew, agile, like a dragonfly! The mathematician Zinaida Aleksandrovna Komarova and the head teacher, deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR Iraida Dmitrievna Troitskaya, rejoiced with us. And Lev Mikhailovich almost seriously promised:
- You guys should be pilots...
INTO THE WORKING CLASS
After graduating from the sixth grade of high school in Gzhatsk, I began to think about my future fate. I wanted to study, but I knew that my father and mother would not be able to give me a higher education. Their earnings are small, and there are six of us in the family. I seriously thought that I first needed to master some kind of craft, get a working qualification, enter a factory, and then continue my education. This is what the older generation did, those who built the Dnieper Hydroelectric Station and Magnitka, laid the Turksib, founded Komsomolsk-on-Amur. And even now, after the war, many did the same.
I thought about all this in private, there was no one to consult with - after all, my mother probably would not let me go. To her, I was still a child. But I decided to myself: if I leave Gzhatsk, then only to Moscow. Having never visited it, I was in love with our capital, collecting postcards with photographs of the Kremlin towers, bridges over the Moscow River, and monuments. Although I didn’t draw myself, I passionately wanted to visit the Tretyakov Gallery. I dreamed of walking along Red Square and bowing to the great Lenin.
Yes, and I had a clue about Moscow. After all, my father’s brother, Savely Ivanovich, lived there, working in a construction office. He had two daughters - Antonina and Lydia, my cousins. When I told the house to let me go to Uncle Savely, my mother began to cry, and my father, after thinking, said:
- You decided on a good thing, Yurka. Go... No one has ever gone missing in Moscow.
The teachers tried to dissuade me: I had to finish seven classes. But even then I tried not to change the decisions I had once made. They got me ready for the road. On the train I was worried: how will they be greeted in Moscow? My uncle lived on a modest income, and now an extra mouth was added to his family. But they greeted me well, I would say, even very well. The cousins were very happy.
The first days they showed the capital with all its beauties, and then Tonya took me to Lyubertsy to the agricultural machinery plant. There, young people were recruited into the vocational school. While still in Gzhatsk, I decided that I would study to become a turner, or at least become a mechanic. And then the following picture becomes clear: people with a seven-year education are hired into the metalworking and turning departments. And I only have six classes, I can’t help but cry!
“Don’t worry, guy,” said the director of the vocational school, “we’ll hire you as a foundry worker... Have you seen the monument to Pushkin in Moscow?” This, brother, is the work of foundry workers.
This argument struck me, and I agreed with a light heart: a foundryman is a foundryman.
The exams were not difficult. I passed them and was enrolled in school. They gave me the first uniform in my life - a cap with a work emblem on the band, a neat tunic, trousers, boots, an overcoat, a belt with a light buckle. All this was adjusted according to the figure and height. That same day I used my last money to take a photo. I received the cards and don’t believe it: is it me or not me? Of course, I immediately sent the photographs home and to friends: look, they say, admire what I have become, sort of like an officer.
A few days later, master Nikolai Petrovich Krivov took us to the factory. This is a famous factory. Nikolai Petrovich said that the machines that are made here can be found in fields in any corner of Soviet land. And I remembered that in our village we also had cars with the brand of the Lyubertsy plant.
First, the master showed us the machine shops, there we saw a lot of machines and, of course, we still didn’t understand what was what. And then Nikolai Petrovich led us to the place of future work - to the foundry. Here we were completely frightened - everywhere we looked, fire, smoke, streams of molten metal. And everywhere there are workers in overalls, busy at work.
“Ah, the newcomers have arrived,” the tall, mustachioed foreman rejoiced, “take a closer look, get used to handling fire.” — And then he added proudly: “The fire is strong; water is stronger than fire, earth is stronger than water, but man is stronger than all!
Yuri Gagarin is a foundry apprentice at the Lyubertsy Agricultural Machinery Plant.
We were all afraid that something would fall from above, hit us, kill us. Or hot metal will burst out and burn you. They huddled close to Nikolai Petrovich, trying not to leave him even a step.
Then the master led us to a mechanized foundry. There, medium and small parts for machines were cast from white cast iron. He also took us to thermal furnaces, showed us the annealing process, and explained how brittle metal turns into viscous, malleable cast iron. And, strangely, by the end of the day we began to get used to the plant and were no longer afraid of it, as at the beginning.
Soon I was assigned to the machine - I was taught the specialty of a molder. A conveyor was moving next to the machine. We make the molds, place the cores, cover the flask, and off to the conveyor.
At the end of the day the master comes. He grabbed his head:
- Why are you, dear boys, pushing for complete marriage?
We placed the rods with a slight distortion, and indeed there was a lot of scrap. The master showed each of us how to work. The next day things went better.
We, artisans, lived in a dormitory, in a wooden house. Our room, for fifteen people, was on the first floor. We lived peacefully and amicably among ourselves. There was order in everything: we got up and went to bed at the same time, went to the dining room together - they fed us for free, ran together to the cinema and to the stadium, which was right next door, in a green frame of poplars.
Craftsmen are a romantic people. At that time we argued a lot about heroism. They talked about the fact that there are different feats. There are those that require a person to make an instant decision, a choice between life and death. We included the courageous deeds of Nikolai Gastello and Alexander Matrosov among such feats.
But we liked more the feats that people talk about: all life is a continuous feat! This was said about people who subordinated their entire lives to one, main goal and fought for it without retreating. The clearest example of this is the life of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin.
We read all the books about Lenin that were in our library.
We were interested in the revolutionary activities of Artyom, we admired the biography of M. V. Frunze. Sentenced to death by the royal court, M. V. Frunze in prison independently studied foreign languages in the hope that he would still need them, and they came in handy: after all, he escaped from prison. Truly, Frunze knew “one but fiery passion.” How many times in the hostel were the words of Mikhail Vasilyevich read, which I still remember: “We, suicide bombers, usually did not sleep until five in the morning, sensitively listening to every rustle... These were tragic hours. At this time, in front of everyone, they were taken away to hang. From calm comrades you will hear the words: “Farewell, life!” Freedom, goodbye!“ Then the ringing of chains and shackles becomes quieter and quieter. Then the iron doors of the prison will creak, and everything will be quiet. The guys are sitting and wondering: “Whose turn is it tomorrow night?” The fifth one has already been taken away.” There were few tears."
I recall these moving lines so that young people know: the revolutionary struggle of the older generation required sacrifices and constant heroism.
I liked the workshop. I stopped envying turners. The work progressed and became more interesting every day. I liked to wake up with the first factory whistle and, having washed my face with cold water, go out into the street, join the stream of workers rushing to the factory entrance. I always went to work with pride. Every day this pride grew stronger: adult, skilled workers spoke to us, artisans, as equals. And then the first payday arrived. Small, of course, only thirty rubles. But this was the first money I earned. I sent half of them to my mother in Gzhatsk to farm. I really wanted to help my family and feel like an adult.
At the vocational school we simultaneously underwent theoretical training and practical training. I must admit that the guys did not really like the classroom activities. They were increasingly drawn to the molding earth, to the molten metal. But we had a teacher, a small, inconspicuous old man. Unfortunately, I forgot his last name. He taught drawing - an exact science and necessary for many specialists. One day he let me draw one detail, then another, then a third. And it's getting more and more difficult. I became interested and eventually became good at drawing and reading complex drawings. I knew this would be useful in the future.
And although I studied, I wanted to know even more. I borrowed technical books from the library and was angry that there were only 24 hours in a day. There wasn't enough time for everything. It was a pity for the years wasted in vain during the fascist occupation. I dreamed of graduating from some technical school, going to college, becoming an engineer. But to enter the institute, secondary education was required. Together with our comrades - Timofey Chugunov, also ours, from Smolensk, and Alexander Petushkov from the Kaluga region, we entered the seventh grade of the Lyubertsy evening school No. 1. We supported each other, helped each other, the three of us always stayed together.
It was a bit difficult. It is necessary to work in a factory and combine theoretical studies in a craft with classes in the seventh grade. The teachers here were good too. I have been lucky to have teachers all my life.
I studied for only one year. This 1950-51 academic year was chaotic and restless for me. Everything was pulling me somewhere.
The teachers, noticing that I wanted to study further and would never give up studying until I received an education, offered to enter the Leningrad Physical Education College. After all, I have proven myself to be a good athlete among the factory workers, and have won prizes in competitions more than once.
I passed the qualifying tests in Mytishchi, passed the final exam with an A and returned to Lyubertsy. And then they told me: you can enter the Saratov Industrial College in your foundry specialty.
“But,” they say, “you can do sports anywhere...
And that's right! Every athlete, no matter how skilled he is, must have some kind of specialty and engage in productive work. Not man for sport, but sport for man!
Chugunov, Petushkov and I went to the director of the vocational school and asked for a referral to the Saratov Industrial College. He responded sincerely to our request. We received free tickets, boarded the train and headed to the Volga, where none of us had ever been before.
We liked Saratov. We arrived there in August. We settled in a hostel on Michurinskaya Street, house number 21, and went straight to the Volga. The great Lenin was born on the banks of this beautiful river. We stood on the pier for a long time, admiring the speed of the current and the boundless distances. This picture was in harmony with our high spirits, because we were entering a new, yet unexplored life, becoming students.
Everyone who arrived at the technical school was worried: how would the exams go? But we, Lyubertsy, don’t need to take exams: we have excellent grades for seven classes. The only thing required was to pass a test for industrial practice. But each of us already had the fifth rank of foundry-molder, and, of course, we passed the tests successfully. In general, everyone passed the tests well, because most of the future students arrived at the technical school from factories. Many were much older than us, even craftsmen came who were eager to receive a secondary technical education.
When we were enrolled in the technical school, the director said:
- Well, students, for now, before classes start, go to the field and help harvest the crops...
We got on trucks and went about eighty kilometers from Saratov to the collective farm. There they threshed wheat on a threshing floor and transported it to the elevator in Ekaterinivka. We worked for two weeks, received gratitude from the collective farm board and returned to the city with the same drivers.
Classes have begun at the technical school. It was located on Via Sacco and Vanzetti. The situation here was much more serious than at school and vocational school. And the requirements are stricter and the educational base is more solid - laboratories, a library, classrooms for various specialties. There were 35 people in our group who came from different cities of the Soviet Union. Among them are several communists, order bearers - participants in the Great Patriotic War; they were already married people and had children. All of them were brought here by a thirst for knowledge, a desire to bring as much benefit to the country as possible.
At first, new knowledge was acquired with difficulty. People, unaccustomed to the school desk, grabbed twos with terrible force. For the three of us - Petushkov, Chugunov and me - our studies were going well: everything was still fresh in our memory. They called us “inseparable Muscovites”; they often turned to us for help, and we willingly helped our comrades understand unclear issues. It was especially bad for many students in mathematics. After all, this is a capricious subject - you will miss two or three lessons, you will poorly understand some formula or rule, and this will affect your future studies.
And all three of us loved mathematics. We understood that in our time, in the age of the atom, we cannot live without mathematics: everything is based on accurate calculations. Everyone has dreamed of purchasing a slide rule.
The spirit of comradely mutual assistance reigned in the technical school. We, young people, looked closely at how our elders behaved, listened to their opinions, and tried to imitate them. “Die yourself, but help your comrade,” former front-line soldiers sometimes said. There was something about them that was already familiar, close to me. In each of them appeared the features of those two pilots whom I saw in the first days of the war in the village and who so struck my imagination then with the breadth of their hearts. The technical school was for me and for all Komsomol members not only a school of knowledge, but also a wonderful school of life.
Every day the students showed more and more passion for their studies. The twos gradually disappeared, they were replaced by threes, and then they almost disappeared. In our free time, we played a lot of sports and organized a basketball team. Even in vocational school, I became addicted to this fast, lively game. Our team participated in city competitions and took first place among Saratov technical schools. In winter, we trained three times a week in the gym. I had a friend - Tolya Navalikhin. He kept dragging himself onto the ski track into the snow-covered suburban groves. But I preferred basketball. I went skiing, but not as much or as often as others.
In the dorm, I lived in a room where, besides me, there were fourteen other guys. We lived amicably, as they say, in close quarters, but no offense. In the evenings the children often played chess. They even organized tournaments. But I didn't participate in them; I liked outdoor games more. I couldn't sit in one place for hours.
We received a small stipend - fifty rubles a month in the first year and one hundred rubles in the last. Although the state provided us with shoes, clothing, and food, we still had to strictly calculate our expenses. However, we also found money to go to the theater and cinema. Saratov has a good opera house. There I listened to “Rusalka” by Dargomyzhsky, “Carmen” by Bizet, “The Queen of Spades” by Tchaikovsky. Glinka’s opera “Ivan Susanin” made a great impression. Watching the performance, it was as if I myself was on stage with the Russian people, fighting against the enemies of the Motherland.
We went to the cinema more often. We usually went in a group, because girls also studied at the technical school. After each film, we always exchanged opinions and argued. I liked the film “The Tale of a Real Man,” based on the book by Boris Polevoy. I watched it several times and read the book more than once. It shows well the strength of spirit of the Soviet man. Alexey Maresyev, the prototype of the hero of “The Tale of a Real Man,” was stronger than the Jack London heroes I loved; he was closer to me in spirit and aspirations. I often wondered to myself what I would do if I happened to get into the same trouble as Maresyev. Since childhood, I have loved the image of the Gadfly, created by Ethel Lilian Voynich in the novel of the same name. This was the boys' favorite hero. I read: “Hidden on his chest was the handkerchief dropped by Montanelli. He covered this handkerchief with kisses and cried over it all night, as if over a living being...” And he saw this crumpled handkerchief in front of him, felt its salty moisture, clearly heard the shots of the soldiers shooting at Gadfly.
I loved Gadfly, but I loved Maresyev more. He was my contemporary, he lived with us on the same land, and I wanted to meet him, shake his courageous hand.
Literature was taught to us by Nina Vasilyevna Ruzanova, an attentive, caring teacher who was in love with her subject. She compiled a list of books, strongly recommending that everyone read them. This list included the entire series “The History of a Young Man of the 19th Century,” which was once edited by Maxim Gorky. She introduced us to the masterpieces of Russian and world classics. I still remember the excitement that gripped me when I read “War and Peace” by Leo Tolstoy. Most of all in this wonderful book I liked the battle scenes and images of the defenders of the Fatherland from the Napoleonic invasion - artilleryman Tushin, regiment commander Prince Andrei Bolkonsky, officers Rostov, Dolokhov, Denisov. And Field Marshal Kutuzov, as if alive, appeared before my eyes.
At that time I read “The Song of Hiawatha” by the American poet Longfellow, the works of Victor Hugo and Charles Dickens. I read a lot, catching up on what I didn’t have time to do in childhood. Like all my peers, I was fond of Jules Verne, Conan Doyle and H.G. Wells. We knew that the English writer was interested in Soviet Russia, that during the famine years he came to Moscow, talked with Vladimir Ilyich Lenin and wrote the book “Russia in the Dark.” We wanted to read this book, but we couldn’t get it: the Saratov city library didn’t have it.
H.G. Wells doubted Lenin's plan to electrify the country. But we saw with our own eyes how, from below along the Volga, caravans of barges carried materials for the construction of the Kuibyshev hydroelectric complex. What Lenin shrewdly foresaw was accomplished before our eyes by the hardworking hands of the Soviet people.
Our youth passed through a very interesting time! It was necessary to hurry up with the teaching. We were needed everywhere. Both in our country and abroad, a lot of events took place that worried all the students of the technical school, and especially us Komsomol members.
Somewhere far away, far away, the small freedom-loving people of Korea reflected the hordes of the largest capitalist country in the world - the United States of America. We started our day by listening to radio reports about the fighting in Korea. Then we learned the names of the heroes of the Democratic People's Republic of Korea, pilots Lee Dong-gyu and Kim Gi-ok. Pravda wrote about their bravery and courage, that each of them shot down a dozen and a half American Sabers. During their struggle, many peoples learned and are learning heroism from the Soviet people, and we were pleased to read that the Korean people learned courage from the Soviet people, that the Korean partisan detachments named after Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya and Alexei Maresyev glorified themselves in the fight against the American invaders.
Chinese people's volunteer Huang Ji-guang deliberately repeated the feat of Alexander Matrosov, because he read a book about him and saw a film about him, which shook him to the core.
Having read about this in the newspaper, Tolya Navalikhin exclaimed:
“Here it is, the best proof that only a strong character can give birth to another strong character!”
This was an echo of our still ongoing debate about heroism.
Almost all technical school students were Komsomol members. I was elected a member of the bureau of the Komsomol organization.
There was a lot of public work, especially since I also performed the duties of secretary of the local sports society “Labor Reserves”. I had to save every minute to cope with everything.
After finishing my third year, I wanted to buy a new suit, but I didn’t have the money.
“Listen, Gagarin, would you like to go as a physical education teacher to an orphanage camp for the summer?” the secretary of the Komsomol district committee suggested to me. - You will have a rest, and you will earn a little...
I loved children and agreed.
The pioneer camp was located in a wonderful place, all green, on the river. There, for the first time in my life, I had to conduct educational work. I must say, the guys were caught alive, and some were even “harmful.” They were glad that they had left the teacher's eyes, and played pranks with might and main. There were only two men in the entire camp, if you could call me that at that time - me and the blind button accordion player Ivan Alekseevich, a man of keen hearing and a great musical soul. We helped the young teacher Tanya Andreeva and the head teacher of the orphanage Elena Alekseevna as best we could.
Working at the camp gave me a lot. Often in the evenings, when the guys, having run around for the day, fell asleep soundly, Elena Alekseevna and I had intimate conversations. We talked about how important discipline is in human life.
“From discipline to heroism there is one step,” said this experienced teacher.
She argued that every child is a whole world. To understand it correctly means to find the right ways to become a person, to help a child’s heart become stronger to overcome future difficulties in life.
The camp summer flew by quickly. I returned home and bought a new suit, shoes, watch. In a word, everything turned out well - I completed my internship as a teacher and earned money.
The last year of study at the technical school has arrived. We moved more and more from books and textbooks to practice, to internships in production. First, I was sent to Moscow to the Voikov plant, and then to Leningrad to the Vulcan plant. The first days I walked around Leningrad with my friend Fyodor Petrunin, overwhelmed with unprecedented delight. Just think - we are in the city that became the cradle of October! We went to Smolny, from where Lenin led the revolution, sending detachments of workers, soldiers and sailors to storm the Winter Palace. Here is Winter itself. Neva. The legendary Aurora.
There is no city in the world with such a rich revolutionary history as Leningrad. Everything here reminded me of the struggle. And the walls of the Peter and Paul Fortress, and cast-iron bridges across the Neva, and the buildings of the former Putilov plant, where my grandfather Timofey Matveev worked. We went to St. Isaac's Cathedral and took pictures at the monument to Peter the Great. Fedya recited:
O mighty lord of fate!
Aren't you above the very abyss,
At the height of an iron bridle
Raised Russia on its hind legs?
Pushkin, Gogol, Dostoevsky worked in this city... Here, on Senate Square, the tsar's troops fired grapeshot at the Decembrists... At the Winter Palace on a January Sunday in 1905, the tsar shot the workers... The whole history of the Russian working class unfolded before our eyes. We rushed to the Finlyandsky Station to see the bronze Lenin on an armored car.
We spent our days at the factory, and in the evenings we went to museums and theaters. Working on the night shift, we spent three days in the Hermitage, among the treasures of world art. We also visited the Russian Museum and admired the paintings of our famous artists. We liked everything about Leningrad - its architectural ensembles, its monuments. Petrunin and I stood for a long time near the rearing bronze horses on the Anichkov Bridge. The monument to the destroyer “Steregushchy” on the Petrograd side also made a great impression on me. For a long time I peered into the faces of the Russian sailors who opened the kingstons, sank both themselves and their ship, but did not surrender to the enemy - the Japanese samurai.
Having visited Leningrad, we immediately became more mature and spiritually richer. It’s one thing to read in books about how the Winter Palace was taken, and another thing to see the arch of the former General Staff, from under which the Red Guards launched the attack, to walk along Palace Square, to visit the halls of the Winter Palace, where the Provisional Government of Kerensky was arrested... Returning to Saratov, we spent a long time remembering the beauty of Leningrad, talking in detail about the city of Russian glory to our course comrades.
One of my favorite subjects at the technical school, as before at school, continued to be physics. Here she was taught by the same wonderful teacher as Lev Mikhailovich Bespalov. Many of us treated this sensitive, highly educated man, Nikolai Ivanovich Moskvin, with deep respect. Physics is a fascinating but difficult subject. Without knowing mathematics, it is difficult to understand it. Our physicist delivered his lectures in an interesting, imaginative, and captivating way. He mercilessly gave bad marks to those who did not know the subject and then demanded they be corrected. Nikolai Ivanovich did not leave the careless student alone until he learned what he did not know.
“A technician cannot help but know physics,” he told us, “the globe rotates according to the laws of physics.”
Moskvin organized a physics circle, the participants of which made presentations. There were reports on Newton's laws, mechanics, and achievements in electricity. Nikolai Ivanovich instructed me to make a report on the work of the Russian scientist Lebedev on light pressure. The circle members liked the report. And then I took up another topic - “K. E. Tsiolkovsky and his doctrine of rocket engines and interplanetary travel.” To do this, I had to read a collection of science fiction works by Konstantin Eduardovich, and all the books related to this issue that were available in the library.
Tsiolkovsky changed my whole soul. It was stronger than Jules Verne, H.G. Wells, and other science fiction writers. Everything the scientist said was confirmed by science and his own experiments. K. E. Tsiolkovsky wrote that after the era of propeller aircraft the era of jet aircraft will come. And they were already flying in our skies. K. E. Tsiolkovsky wrote about rockets, and they were already plowing the stratosphere. In a word, everything foreseen by the genius of K. E. Tsiolkovsky came true. His dream of a human flight into outer space was also about to come true. I ended my report with the words of Konstantin Eduardovich: “Humanity will not remain on Earth forever, but, in pursuit of light and space, it will first timidly penetrate beyond the atmosphere, and then conquer the entire circumsolar space.”
I read it and felt my heart tremble and beat faster.
All members of our circle were amazed by the strength and depth of the scientist’s thoughts. Lev Mikhailovich Bespalov drew my attention to this phrase, similar to a formula, in Gzhatsk secondary school. But then I did not understand its meaning as much as I understand it now. And maybe it was from that day that I developed a new disease that has no name in medicine - an uncontrollable urge to go into space. This feeling was unclear, unconscious, but it already lived in me, worried me, did not give me peace.
I'M BECOME A PILOT
Classes at the technical school went on as usual. But as soon as you heard the rumble of a flying plane, met a pilot on the street, your soul immediately became warmer. It was still the same, not yet conscious pull into the air. I knew that there was a flying club in Saratov. There was a good reputation about him among the guys. But to enter there, you had to have a secondary education. The feeling that overwhelmed me also worried Viktor Porokhnya and Zhenya Steshin, also students of our technical school. One day Victor comes running and shouts excitedly:
- Guys, great news! The flying club accepts fourth-year students from technical schools...
That same evening, the three of us went to the flying club. We submitted applications, passed all the commissions and started studying. First, flight theory, familiarization with the structure of an airplane and an aircraft engine. At first, we were even disappointed by these boring classes. We thought we’d get to the airfield right away and start flying. And here are the same classes, problems on the board and textbooks. The road to the airfield, to the planes, turned out to be much longer than we imagined.
The first months of 1955 were very tense for us. I had to work double duty: during the day I studied at the technical school, and in the evening at the flying club. And then the defense of diploma projects arrived - it was necessary to sum up the results of four years of study at the technical school. I was given a rather complex topic - the development of a foundry for large-scale production of nine thousand tons of castings per year. In addition, I had to develop a technology for manufacturing parts and a method of industrial training at a vocational school for the manufacture of these parts.
The thesis required a lot of drawings. And I have more than once spoken kindly about the old Lyubertsy teacher who instilled in me a taste for drawing. I took the materials needed for the diploma from the technical school library and from the technical department of the city book depository. The experience, although small, previously acquired at a vocational school, at the Lyubertsy plant and during internships in Moscow and Leningrad, came in handy. Gradually, the diploma project acquired the desired shape and was replenished with more and more new considerations.
While working on my diploma, I tried not to miss classes at the flying club. There we also finished studying theory and passed exams. They were mortally tired and, as soon as they reached the beds, they fell asleep instantly, without dreams. I really wanted to start training flights as soon as possible. After all, I have never once, even as a passenger, taken to the air. What if I get scared, feel dizzy or feel nauseous? After all, my older comrades told me all sorts of things about flying...
But before starting training flights, it was necessary to make at least one parachute jump.
“Let’s see if you guys are brave,” our instructor pilot Dmitry Pavlovich Martyanov said with a sly grin.
He was a young man, several years older than me, a tightly built, short man. He arrived at the flying club from a fighter regiment, told us that he graduated from the Borisoglebsk Military Pilot School, and was very proud that Valery Chkalov had studied there at one time. After serving in the army for some time, he was demobilized and began working as an instructor at a flying club. After serving in the army, he could have entered some institute, become an engineer or an agronomist, but he went to the flying club.
“I can’t live without an airfield, I can’t help but fly,” he admitted.
Martyanov was a true pilot and could not live without wings. The cadets in our group liked both his commitment to aviation and the clarity to which he taught us from the first day we met. He had a kind of “military bone” that immediately distinguished a combat soldier from civilians. Dmitry Pavlovich has been accustomed to high discipline and order since childhood. After all, he began his military life at the Suvorov Military School. We believed that such an experienced person would not rest until he made us pilots.
Finally the parachute jumps are scheduled. Twice at night we went to the airfield and, worried, waited for us to be lifted into the air. But we were unlucky: there was no suitable weather. Lack of sleep and overexcited, we returned to the technical school and sat down to work on our theses. After all, no one will do them for us!
On the third night, girls from the Saratov technical school also went to the airfield with us. They also need to jump. I look at them, and they are pale and confused. Do I really look like this too? The girls joke:
- Why are you so calm? Probably jumped more than once?
“No,” I say, “for the first time...
The girls didn't believe me. And only when we began to put on parachutes did we become convinced that I was not lying. I had problems with straps and carabiners just like they did. It was unusual. At the back is a large backpack with the main parachute. There is also a backpack in front, smaller, with a spare one. Neither sit down, nor stand up, nor turn around... How, I think, will I manage there, in the air, with all this stuff? It seemed to tie me hand and foot...
Since childhood, I have not liked to wait. Especially if you knew that there was difficulty and danger ahead. It’s better to boldly meet her halfway than to evade and delay. That’s why I was happy when, after the first “sighting” jump, Dmitry Pavlovich shouted:
- Gagarin! To the plane...
It took my breath away. After all, this was my first flight, which had to end with a parachute jump. I don’t remember how we took off, how the Po-2 found itself at the given altitude. I just see the instructor pointing with his hand: get out on the wing. Well, I somehow got out of the cabin, stood on the plane and firmly grabbed the side of the cabin with both hands. And it’s scary to look at the ground: it’s somewhere below, far, far away. It's creepy...
- Don’t drift, Yuri, the girls are watching from below! - the instructor shouted mischievously. - Ready?
“Ready!” I answer.
- Well, let's go!
I pushed off from the rough side of the plane, as I was taught, and rushed down, as if into an abyss. He pulled the ring. But the parachute does not open. I want to scream, but I can’t: the air is filled with breath. And then my hand involuntarily reached out to the reserve parachute ring. Where is it? Where? And suddenly there was a strong jerk. And silence. I swing smoothly in the sky under the white canopy of the main parachute. It opened, of course, on time - I thought about a spare one too early. This is how aviation taught me my first lesson: when in the air, do not doubt the technology, do not make hasty decisions.
A minute passes. I listen to myself - everything is fine, my heart is working normally, and its knocking is no louder than the ticking of a watch on my hand.
After me, they put a girl on the same Po-2 who kept making fun of me on the bus. On the ground she was lively, but in the air she was confused. She climbed out onto the wing, got scared and - neither here nor there. So the instructor returned her to the airfield. Nobody laughed at her. This can happen to anyone for the first time.
When the jumping was over, Dmitry Pavlovich asked:
- Do you want to fly with me on the Yak?
How could you disagree! I sit in the rear cabin and strap myself in. Martyanov advises me to look at the ground, navigate by it, and determine the flight altitude. How can we define it? Your eyes are wide open, your breath is taken away, and you won’t understand what’s what. But, as has happened to me many times, I quickly got used to the new surroundings and admired the land from a bird's eye view. How colorful and beautiful our land is when you look at it from above! Trees and bushes appear low, level with the grass; The plowed collective farm fields turn black with huge slices of rye bread; grader roads are visible; Every path, herds of cows and shepherdesses with their heads raised to the sky are clearly visible. Once upon a time I was like them, I skinned my knees and often broke my nose, dreamed of fairy-tale wings, languished with a thirst for the unknown, and finally I took off, and this flight filled me with pride and gave meaning to my whole life.
We walked in a circle, and then Martyanov drove the car into the zone and began showing aerobatic maneuvers.
“This is a turn,” he said over the airplane intercom, “and this is Nesterov’s loop...
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And the plane did such a thing that I immediately wanted to land. And Martyanov continued his patterns. I didn’t understand why he was stunning me with a cascade of figures. And he needed this in order to decide at once: will I turn out to be a pilot or not? He made a positive conclusion for himself about me, because when we landed, his face expressed satisfaction.
- Well, are we going to fly again tomorrow? — he asked and looked inquisitively into my eyes.
“I’m ready to fly around the clock,” I blurted out.
Perhaps this phrase was somewhat boastful, but I said it with all my heart.
— Do you like flying?
I said nothing. Words were powerless, only music could convey the joyful feeling of flight.
A few days later, the defense of diplomas took place at the technical school. I completed my work and received a diploma of graduation from the Saratov Industrial College with honors. The State Examination Commission awarded me the qualification of foundry technician. A difficult life milestone has been reached. You can go to production, you can continue studying. I stood at a crossroads. Nothing connected me. My older brother and sister helped my parents; I haven’t started my own family yet. Wherever I wanted, I went there. My knowledge could be useful everywhere. Great creative work was going on in the country. The comrades were leaving, some to Magnitogorsk, some to the Donbass, some to the Far East, and everyone called with them. I was friends with many people, I was used to living in a group, in dormitories, I had never had my own room before.
My comrades were leaving, but I still couldn’t tear myself away: I was rooted with strong roots in the soil of the Saratov airfield... I couldn’t quit what I had started. And when the flying club said that one of these days the cadets would go to camps, I agreed to go there.
In the camps next to the airfield, covered with short grass, tents were already pitched for us, like sails flapping in the wind. And a hot, interesting summer began. Almost every day there are flights, Dmitry Pavlovich began to take our group in circles, to zones. We flew on the Yak-18 - a high-quality training machine that seemed to us like a fighter. It was a maneuverable, easy-to-control aircraft.
Martyanov, despite his youth, treated us strictly and demandingly.
“Flying,” he said, “does not forgive even the slightest mistake.” For every miss in the air you can pay with your head...
He painstakingly, bit by bit, instilled in us the foundations of aviation culture, without which a modern pilot is unthinkable, and demanded that every task be carried out with utmost precision. We had to maintain speed up to a kilometer, a given flight altitude - up to a meter, and a planned course - up to half a degree. Some people thought the instructor's pickiness was unnecessary. And he, of course, was deeply right: aviation is based on mathematical calculations and does not tolerate neglect of “little things” or distraction in the air.
“You have to fly beautifully,” Dmitry Pavlovich liked to repeat, reprimanding the cadets for every slightest deviation from the task.
Martyanov was a good pilot-educator. But he wasn't in the war. And we were interested in the behavior of the pilot in battle. We had already read the books of Alexander Pokryshkin and Ivan Kozhedub, and we wanted to become not just pilots, but military pilots, and definitely fighter pilots. We knew that a person is learned in the fight against obstacles, and we shared our love and respect for our first mentors in flight between Martyanov and the flight commander, Hero of the Soviet Union, Sergei Ivanovich Safronov. During the war, he fought at Stalingrad, took part in the famous air battle in the Kuban, and shot down several Junkers and Messerschmitts on the Kursk Bulge. As a captain, he was awarded the Gold Star in 1943. Using examples from his biography, he sought to show us, future pilots, how a Soviet man and a real pilot are formed. We listened to him carefully: after all, before us was a Soviet ace, the bearer of the glorious traditions of our military aviation. He called us Young Guards, worked a lot with us and, just like Martyanov, taught us the purity of flying handwriting.
Once we gathered in the shade of a spreading tree, and under the silky rustle of leaves, Sergei Ivanovich said:
— Strong nerves are more important than strong muscles... Strong will is not an innate quality of a person, it can and should be cultivated!
From everything that the Hero of the Soviet Union told us that day and from previous conversations, we concluded for ourselves: will is an effort, the tension of all the moral and physical forces of a person, the mobilization of energy and perseverance to achieve a goal.
The head of our flying club, Grigory Kirillovich Denisenko, was also a Hero of the Soviet Union. And this also affected our upbringing.
Speaking once at a Komsomol meeting, he, in turn, explained to us what will is - it is, first of all, the ability to manage one’s behavior, control one’s actions, the ability to overcome any difficulties, and complete assigned tasks with the least amount of effort.
I remember that on the day of the meeting the weather was disgusting, rain was beating on the windows, twilight darkness fell in the room, and we listened as if spellbound.
“A man of strong will is highly organized, disciplined, and makes good use of every hour,” this is how the head of the flying club ended his speech.
To be guilty and receive a reprimand from such honored people as Sergei Ivanovich Safronov or Grigory Kirillovich Denisenko! If this happened to me, I would burn with shame. After all, in addition to everything, I was also a Komsomol organizer of the flying club detachment and a group foreman. We tried to imitate them in everything, even in our gait and demeanor. The Golden Stars on their jackets were everyone's dream. But this was not said out loud; they were as unattainable as real stars.
Many cadets cultivated their will, gave up smoking, and kept diaries, because daily writing of diaries requires willpower.
July was coming. The days were sultry, the evenings stuffy. On one of these days, Dmitry Pavlovich did not get into the car with me, as usual - it was a “yellow six” - but, standing on the ground, said:
- You'll go alone. Round…
And although I had been waiting for these words for a week, my heart skipped a beat. Many times lately I have taken off and landed on my own. But behind me there was a person who, with his intervention, could correct the mistake. Now I had to rely entirely on myself.
“Don’t worry,” Dmitry Pavlovich encouraged.
Dreams of heaven.
I taxied the plane to the starting line, gave the gas, raised the tail of the car, and it smoothly took off from the ground. I was overcome by a hard-to-express feeling of unprecedented delight. I'm flying! I'm flying myself! Only aviators understand the moments of the first independent flight. After all, I have flown an airplane before, but I was never sure that I was flying it myself, that I was not being helped by an instructor. I merged with the plane, just as a rider probably merges with a horse during a mad race. All its parts became transmitters of my will, the machine obeyed my wishes and did what I wanted.
He made a circle over the airfield, calculated the landing and landed the plane near the landing sign. I sat right in the restraints. The mood is cheerful. The whole soul sings. But I don’t show it, as if nothing special happened. He taxied, got out of the cab, and reported to Dmitry Pavlovich: the task was completed.
“Well done,” said the instructor, “congratulations...
We walked along the airfield, and the flight music continued to ring in our ears. I've always loved music. She introduced me not only to the life of other peoples, but also to obsolete eras.
And the next day the comrades say:
- You know, they wrote about you in the newspaper...
There was no newspaper at the airport; I only got it a week later in the city. There were only a few lines about my flight, my first and last name were mentioned, and a photograph was placed: I was in the cockpit of an airplane, raising my hand, asking for permission to take off. I didn’t know when this photo was taken or who wrote the note. Apparently, all this was organized by Dmitry Pavlovich. This means that he was confident in me, he knew that I would not let him down.
“The Dawn of Youth” was the name of the newspaper of the Saratov Komsomol members, in which I was so unexpectedly noted. The first praise in print means a lot in a person’s life. I was very pleased to see my name printed in the newspaper, and at the same time somehow embarrassed that, out of all my comrades, for some reason they wrote about me. But still, I sent this copy of “The Dawn of Youth” home to Gzhatsk. Mom wrote in her response letter: “We are proud, son... But, look, don’t be arrogant...”
After the first flights. Yuri Gagarin is second from left.
The flights became more and more interesting. Martyanov now sent me and other cadets, also flying independently, to aerobatic zones and routes. Feeling a chill of excitement, we learned to perform turns, flips over the wing, half-loops and Nesterov loops, “barrels”. Everything was going fine. Every day our actions in the air became more and more confident, earning approval from both the instructor pilot and the flight commander. It was nice to realize that we were gradually becoming winged people. I learned to fly the Yak-18, but I knew that I was still far from Safronov, from Denisenko, from those pilots of whom the country is proud.
Yes, and military aircraft attracted my attention. We have read about the sound barrier, about supersonic fighters equipped with advanced radar equipment. Without telling anyone, not even my closest friends, I dreamed of becoming a military pilot. Until now, all my wishes have been fulfilled. Will this cherished dream also come true?
Once, during a break between flights, a conversation arose among the cadets of our group about the notes of the American test pilot Jimmy Collins. The book was then passed around from hand to hand, causing conflicting opinions: some admired the incredible situations in which the author had to find himself; others argued that he was exaggerating and inflaming passions.
- What will the instructor say?
We huddled closely around Martyanov. The airfield breeze, tugging at the hair that had escaped from under our helmets, freshly fanned our tanned faces. I also read these notes and could not help but be carried away by some of the chapters. But at the same time, for me, who knew about the flight test service only by hearsay, the book aroused strange feelings. And when Dmitry Pavlovich asked me to express my opinion, I shared it with my comrades.
“Collins,” I said, “in my opinion, was haunted by the doom of loneliness... The main thing that occupied his thoughts were dollars.” At any cost, but only to make money...
“Yuri is right,” Dmitry Pavlovich supported me. “Capitalist reality created for the author of the book precisely that environment of gambling with death, when, in the pursuit of aviation campaigns for profits, the life of a pilot could be cut short in any flight.
Cadet Yuri Gagarin is ready to fly!
Can this happen in our country, where the main thing is caring for people? - we asked ourselves. We understood well that, as in any new business, especially one related to testing equipment, any kind - missile, aviation, naval, underground - there is always a risk. But what kind of loneliness of a Soviet test pilot could we talk about when behind him are such forces as the party, as the creative work of our entire people?
Quiet autumn crept up unnoticed. The cobwebs of Indian summer stretched across the airfield, and the tents grew colder at night. It's time for final exams. Again - once again - exams! But even now I have withstood them: the Yak-18 aircraft is “excellent”, the engine is “excellent”, aircraft navigation is “excellent”, aerodynamics is “excellent”; The overall assessment of the graduation committee is also “excellent.”
After the exams, all of us who were flying the “six yellow” approached the car. I wanted once again, as a farewell, to touch its wings, sit in the cockpit, look at the instruments. Who knows what planes we'll get to fly in the future! And this old, well-worn Yak-18 became our family car.
Some cadets from our flying club went into civil aviation. They were attracted by long-distance flights within their native country and flights abroad. After all, the routes of the Soviet Aeroflot run to many countries of the world. Some went into special-purpose aviation, working in agriculture, medicine, and geology. And I wanted to become a military fighter pilot. Why? Perhaps the memories of the pilots whom I had seen during the war in my native village haunted me. Probably, even then they sowed the seeds of love for military aviation in my soul. I liked military discipline, I liked the military uniform. I wanted to be a defender of the Motherland. The one hundred and thirty-second article of the Constitution of our state, which states that military service is an honorable duty for citizens of the Soviet Union, persistently called me into the ranks of our Armed Forces.
I was given a referral to the Orenburg Aviation School. I did not go there alone, but with comrades. They were all clever, brave guys, capable of decisive actions. Everyone selflessly fell in love with aviation and flying.
Martyanov accompanied us. While waiting for the train to leave, we walked along the platform, rustling with gravel, and talked about the future. Dmitry Pavlovich, a man forever in love with aviation, predicted that every year it would improve, that planes would fly even further, faster and higher.
“The future belongs to your generation,” he said goodbye, firmly shaking our hands, “you will still fly in such machines that we have never dreamed of...
It was sad to part with dear Saratov, with the beautiful Volga, with my former dream of becoming a foundry engineer, with such a kind mentor as Martyanov. But what could be done! The train brought me closer to a new dream - to become a fighter pilot. After all, Pokryshkin, Kozhedub, and Maresyev were fighters. I meticulously, as if from the outside, looked closely at my character, habits, knowledge: can I achieve everything I want? And I answered myself: I can do it!
OATH OF LOYALTY TO THE HOMELAND
Steppe Orenburg greeted us warmly. The city looked the way Martyanov, who graduated from the Suvorov Military School here, told about it. Smooth, straight streets, low houses, gardens with flying leaves. In the markets there is an abundance of collective farm products, horses and camels. In short, the city is smaller than Saratov, but with its own strict Ural flavor. The building of the military school to which we arrived stood on the high bank of the Urals, merged with the landscape, fit into the vast expanse. From its windows there was a beautiful view of the Trans-Ural deciduous grove and the blue, endless steppe expanses. The noise of aircraft engines could be heard from there. There, at the airfield, the life we so longed for was in full swing.
In the main building, on the walls, framed by oak leaves and black-and-orange guards ribbons, hung portraits of famous pilots who had graduated from the school: Mikhail Gromov, Andrei Yumashev, Anatoly Serov... More than one hundred and thirty photographs of Heroes of the Soviet Union who learned to fly at the spacious Orenburg airfield. We became the heirs of their glory and carefully looked at their so different, but equally courageous faces, and remembered who glorified the Motherland with what. There were those who made the first long-distance flights across the country, and those who, following the crew of the famous pilot of his time, Valery Pavlovich Chkalov, paved the way through the North Pole to America. There were many Soviet aces here who accomplished unprecedented feats in the air battles of the Great Patriotic War. These stands reminded me of the gallery of heroes of 1812, which I saw in the Winter Palace several years ago. But there were only generals there, and here there were also lieutenants.
We had to learn how to fly jet aircraft, which had already become firmly established in the everyday life of Soviet aviation. It was interesting to learn that the pioneer of jet flying, Grigory Yakovlevich Bakhchivandzhi, the son of a mechanic and a former worker himself, became a pilot, the first to fly a jet plane into the sky at the beginning of 1942, also studied at the Orenburg Pilot School. Under his portrait hung a description of this feat and a story about how the workers of the aircraft factory who built the first jet aircraft joyfully greeted the test pilot. They threw him into the air, hugged him, shook his hands. All this happened near a poster on which it was written: “Hello to Captain Bakhchivandzhi - the first pilot to fly to the new.” K. E. Tsiolkovsky visionarily dreamed of such flights, of the era of jet aircraft. It had already arrived, this new era, and we, future cadets, had to continue and develop the wonderful work that the brave Soviet pilot began during the war years. Looking at his beardless, young face, each of us involuntarily imagined ourselves as a “fellow soldier” of this wonderful pilot.
“Everything has already been done before us, guys,” someone from our group said regretfully. - And the war is won, and a new era in aviation is opened...
I didn’t answer anything, but I thought to myself that in the Soviet country there is and will always be a place for heroism. You don't have to look far for examples. It was enough to pick up any issue of Pravda and be convinced that literally every day our people perform feats of labor and achieve new successes in socialist construction. During these days, the first stage of the Omsk oil refinery was launched, agricultural workers of the Stalingrad region handed over to the state twice as much grain as planned, a hydroelectric power station was built on the Narva River, the first unit of the Kakhovskaya hydroelectric power station provided industrial current, the city of Sevastopol was awarded the Order of the Red Banner, the brigade excavator operator Mikhail Evets removed 1,800 thousand cubic meters of soil during the construction of the Kuibyshev hydroelectric power station, a book by collective farm expert Terenty Maltsev “Issues of Agriculture” was published, Vladimir Kuts set a new world record in the five thousand meter run. Every day brought something new, significant, exciting, thought-provoking. In those days, I read in Pravda a conversation with academician L.I. Sedov “On flights into outer space” and cut it out just in case.
Admission exams have begun at the school. I didn’t take them, since I had a diploma from a technical school with honors, and the flying club also gave me a good certification. I was with the guys all the time, helping them with physics and mathematics. The requirements were strict, and more than half of those who arrived were expelled either before the examinations by the medical commission, or as having failed to pass tests in theoretical subjects. And although they left Orenburg with not very light hearts, they sincerely wished us, who remained at the school, fruitful studies and good flights.
“We’ll come back to enroll in school next year,” some of them said.
And indeed, a year later, when we had already started flying MiGs, some of these guys, showing enviable perseverance, achieved their goal and became one of the cadets. Persistence in achieving a set goal is one of the distinctive features of our youth. People who passionately want to become pilots will definitely become them.
So, my military life began! We all, as recruits, had our hair cut and given uniforms - protective tunics, blue breeches, overcoats, boots. On our shoulders, cadet shoulder straps turned blue, decorated with the pilots’ emblem - silver wings. No, no, I rolled my eyes at them, both proud and glad that I had joined the big family of the Soviet Army. The school lived a cheerful life of young, healthy people striving for one goal.
We were divided into squadrons, units, and crews. I ended up in a squadron commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Govorun, Major Ovsyannikov’s flight, and the crew of Senior Lieutenant Kolesnikov. These were my first commanders. It was necessary to address them not as we are all accustomed to - by name and patronymic, but by military rank, and it was also necessary to talk about them, mentioning rank and surname. At first it seemed strange, but we quickly got used to this army order. Everything was now determined by the statutes: for misconduct - punishment, for diligence - encouragement, for courage - reward.
Our acquaintance with military aviation began with classes in the young fighter program. Our platoon commander turned out to be Captain Boris Fedorov - a demanding and strict man. He immediately, as he put it, began to shake out the “civil dust” from us and teach us discipline. At first it was difficult for the cadets, especially those who came to the school from ten years of age; They were taught everything: to wrap foot wraps around their legs, to walk with a light, graceful step. It was much easier for me than for them, since I lived all my youth in dormitories, where everything was done, although not according to military regulations, but according to a certain daily routine.
I didn’t have to get used to foot wraps and boots, an overcoat and a tunic. The barracks was always clean, light, warm and beautiful, everything sparkled - from water tanks to stools.
Since childhood I loved the army. The Soviet soldier-liberator became a beloved, almost fairy-tale hero of the peoples of Europe and Asia. I remember poems about our soldier:
Yes, it’s not without reason that there’s a machine gun
he didn’t close his eyes for two nights,
and for good reason among the swamp
he lay under fire, -
burst into the city at dawn
and, ending a long battle,
he noticed tears of joy
in the woman's eyes there is a stranger.
I walked along the logs of the crossing,
crawled through the mud under fire,
and dirt in the rays of soldier's glory
burns like gold on it!
I, too, became a soldier, and I liked the artel comfort of the platoon, the formation, the order, the reports at attention, the soldiers’ songs, and the sharp, drawn-out voice of the orderly:
- Get up!
I liked physical exercise, washing with cold water, making my beds, and leaving the barracks for breakfast.
We spent a lot of time in field training, at the shooting range, and returned to the barracks, sometimes soaked to the skin from rain and snow. My eyes are closing themselves from fatigue, I would rather fall asleep, but I need to clean and lubricate the carbines, put my equipment in order... At first we literally didn’t have enough time to read a book or send a letter home. But gradually the measured structure of army life taught us not to waste a single minute, we became more collected, mobile, stronger physically and spiritually.
The day of January 8, 1956 will remain in my memory for the rest of my life. Outside the windows in the yard the frost crackled, the trees creaked, the snow sparkled dazzlingly, illuminated by the sun. All the young cadets were lined up in the large hall of the school. Each one with a weapon in his hands came out of the ranks, stood facing his comrades and commander and loudly read out the words of the military oath. I was one of the first, alphabetically, to come forward and, freezing with excitement, said:
- I, a citizen of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics...
Raising my head, I saw that Lenin was looking at me from the portrait with narrowed eyes from the wall opposite. To be always and in everything like Vladimir Ilyich, my family, school, pioneer detachment, Komsomol taught me... Now we swore an oath of allegiance to the people, the Communist Party, the Motherland, and Lenin seemed to listen to our soldier’s promises to be honest, brave, disciplined, vigilant, strictly maintain military and state secrets, unquestioningly carry out all military regulations and orders of commanders and superiors. Each of us swore to defend our Motherland courageously, skillfully, with dignity and honor, not sparing our blood and life itself to achieve complete victory over our enemies.
Oath! A solid, big and capacious word. It expresses the love of Soviet people for their socialist Fatherland. The oath led our fathers and brothers into battle. It gave them strength in the fierce struggle against enemies and always led to victory.
My whole life passed before my eyes. I saw myself as a schoolboy when they tied a pioneer tie on me, a craftsman who was given a Komsomol card, a student with a Lenin volume in his hands and now a warrior tightly clutching a weapon... The country entrusted us with weapons, and we had to be worthy of this trust. From now on we became sentinels of the Motherland.
Yuri Gagarin is a cadet at the Orenburg Military Aviation School.
I wrote home about the solemn event - taking the military oath - and shared my feelings with my parents. All the cadets were in high spirits. We eagerly began studying theoretical disciplines. From the very first lessons, everyone liked the lessons in the materiel and flight theory classes, taught by engineer Lieutenant Colonel Kodner. The teacher of tactics, Captain Romanov, a man with lush curly hair, like Pushkin, introduced us to a very interesting, completely new world. What we knew only from hearsay: about the air combat formula - “altitude, speed, maneuver, fire”, which was developed and applied by the pilots of Alexander Pokryshkin’s squadron during the famous battle in Kuban, about the assault strikes of twice Hero of the Soviet Union Talgat Begeldinov, about the actions of the dive bombers of General Ivan Polbin - now seemed to come to life in the lectures of Captain Romanov, visibly presented in the diagrams with which he illustrated and supplemented these lectures. We received a clear understanding of how to conduct an air battle on verticals and horizontals, and learned what a huge role the coordination of the leader and the wingman plays. Modern air combat appears to us as a group battle, where each pilot is obliged to support his comrade, where one of the decisive factors is the collective will to win.
After classes in the air tactics class, lively debates usually arose among us cadets. Everyone had their own favorite ace. One liked Sergei Lugansky, another liked the Glinka brothers, and the third liked Pyotr Pokryshev. In short, as many cadets as there are, so many attachments. We were interested in the actions of the bombers that flew to Berlin in the first year of the war, and the attack aircraft that attacked columns of tanks on the Kursk Bulge, and the long-range reconnaissance aircraft that penetrated deep behind enemy lines, and the crews of the female regiment that supported the paratroopers in the Kerch Strait. The transporters who threw ammunition to the partisans in the Bryansk forests and the Carpathians also interested us.
“But all this is history, albeit recent, but history,” said some cadets. “And now the technology is different and the people are different.”
Captain Romanov jokingly called these cadets skeptics and immediately, using examples from the very recent Korean War, proved that even at the time of new aviation technology - jet aircraft, radar, more powerful on-board weapons of fighter aircraft - the basis of air tactics, creatively developed by advanced Soviet pilots during the Great Patriotic War, Patriotic War, the offensive style they adhered to in battles with the enemy, their principles of mutual support and much more inherent to our aviators cannot be discounted.
“Combat experience,” he said, “was gained with a lot of blood.” What has become outdated with the advent of new technology, we should not adopt. Well, what can be useful for jet aircraft needs to be developed in every possible way.
Other teachers also called for creative improvement of everything that our aviation has already accumulated. They said that even the most excellent pilot relies on the experience of his predecessors. During the flight theory classes, they taught us not only to memorize already established concepts and truths, but also to think critically and look for new solutions when necessary. And although, of course, the “thinkers” among us were still not that great, because we were just starting to get involved in military aviation and had not even tried to fly jets, but the mere fact that the commanders and teachers saw in us their replacement, it said that it was we, the flying youth, who had to develop domestic aviation, and raised us in our own eyes. And everyone, from this awareness of their future role, wanted to learn as best as possible, to master the business to which we devoted ourselves entirely as quickly as possible.
I've always loved battle flags. They are like unfading pages of a book on which military legends are forever written, according to which many generations will read the history of our Motherland.
While still in Leningrad on industrial practice, I looked with interest in museums at the imperishable Peter the Great banners, torn by bayonets in the Battle of Poltava, and admired the battle standards of the invincible armies of Suvorov and Kutuzov, which made a noise almost throughout Europe. Napoleon attacked our Motherland, and Kutuzov’s troops drove him across Europe. Napoleon's political life ended at Waterloo, but this was predetermined by his defeat on the Borodino field,
An unforgettable impression was made on me by the banners of units of our Armed Forces, entwined with colored ribbons of order, stored in the Central Museum of the Soviet Army. Behind each banner, covered in gunpowder smoke, it seemed to me, invisibly stood thousands of living and dead heroes, the victors of German fascism.
I remember the first time I had the opportunity to stand as a sentry at the unit’s Banner - a symbol of military honor, valor and glory.
I took up my post at midnight and kept watch while all my comrades were asleep in the barracks. To some extent, I was responsible for their peace and sleep. An as yet unexperienced, incomparable feeling of pride filled my entire being. I felt like a sentinel, responsible for the fate of the entire Motherland, and clear, good thoughts came to my mind. I stood still, listening to the silence, and thought about military service.
I thought how great an honor it was to be a Soviet soldier, unwaveringly standing guard over the Motherland, to be a person whom everyone loves and respects, and whom many people call nothing less than a liberator. Amateur photography remains in my memory. It shows an elderly Russian soldier, apparently a former worker or collective farmer before the war, who was trustingly hugged by the neck by a German girl. This photograph was taken in Berlin on the first day of the liberation of the city by the Soviet Army from fascist soldiers.
There is a lot of harsh charm in military service; it places a lot of responsibilities on a person and requires daily work. I remember that during the war, when I was still a boy, my mother called our soldiers tireless workers. And indeed, they were busy all day long with hard physical work, either digging trenches on the outskirts of our village, digging trenches, or building bridges in beams. Then they went into battle.
During my service in the army, I did not have a single penalty; I strictly followed the internal regulations. I was glad that everything in the unit happened according to a schedule, at exactly the set time: work, food, rest, and sleep. It didn’t bother me at all that this was repeated day after day. I saw, and even more felt, how conscious military discipline and the constant maintenance of exemplary internal order united the personnel, made the military unit a friendly fighting team, ensured unity of action, coordination and purposefulness, maintained constant combat readiness and vigilance.
In the army, I was used to living and studying according to regulations. The regulations answered all questions related to life, study and service, clearly indicated how to serve, study military affairs, master weapons and military equipment, and daily increase political consciousness.
As soon as I managed to find a free minute, I looked at the charter. He became the law of my life. These small books in gray bindings, decorated with the State Emblem, strengthened the will and served as a source of military knowledge.
Unlike orders issued for a short period of time, charters last a long time. With good reason, they can be called a set of laws for the Armed Forces for many years to come.
Standing on guard at the Banner, which rested in a canvas case, I thought that I bear personal responsibility for the fate of the Fatherland.
The words that I had heard and read many times came to mind that the defense of the Fatherland is a sacred duty, that one must serve the Motherland and defend it as required by the military oath, and for this one must know one’s military specialty in detail and strive to become a first-class pilot.
I remembered the words of Alexei Petrovich Maresyev that sank into my soul. He wrote in his memoirs: “I spared no effort to perfectly study my specialty, to become a skilled, disciplined warrior, even in the short minutes of respite between battles I continued to study... The qualities that I acquired in battles and in my studies helped me, a pilot , who had lost both legs, was able to return to duty, and was allowed, together with his comrades in arms, to again participate in the defeat of the enemy.”
Pondering these simple and at the same time heartfelt words, I was convinced that perseverance and work lead to all heights.
Father and mother spent a long time and patiently every day raising truthfulness and honesty in us, their children. These noble traits of people of a socialist society were developed in me by the army. Military service strengthened the love of discipline instilled in me from childhood, a strict sense of duty,
Just on the eve of the night when I first had to stand guard at the Banner, a laconic letter arrived from Gzhatsk, so in harmony with my thoughts and feelings. Giving me advice and guidance, my father wrote: “Yuri, wherever you are, remember one thing: collective farmers and workers respect honest, courageous and brave people, every Soviet person hates and despises cowards. The faint-hearted will never overcome the enemy, because he does not believe in his own strength, does not believe in the comrades standing next to him, does not believe in victory.”
The letter was not in front of my eyes, and I read it only once, but I recalled phrases from it that suddenly took deep roots: “An honest warrior fights the enemy until his last breath, until his last blood, prefers death to dishonor and execution.”
And although the letter was written by my father’s hand, I knew that it was written together with my mother: “to the last blood” were her words.
My father had given me smart instructions before, saying that honesty, like a ray of sunshine, should permeate a soldier’s entire life, study and service, enter his flesh and blood. My father demanded that I maintain order not only in front of my superiors, but always and everywhere, under all conditions.
“Military pride is a deep national feeling,” he told Valentin, me and Boris, his sons. And we remembered his words for the rest of our lives.
Once, while on vacation, I sat down at the table in a tunic with the collar unbuttoned, my father said nothing, but looked at me so that his fingers buttoned all the buttons themselves. The mother, who was serving dinner, unraveled the silent scene. After scolding and praising me at the same time, she said:
- Be proud of your military uniform, son.
I will never forget these words. After all, the appearance of the soldiers of our army and navy largely depends on the beauty of the military uniform. Distinguishing military personnel from the civilian population, neat trousers and a fitted tunic with shoulder straps, boots polished to a shine, give the warrior a brave, dashing appearance, and the unit - uniformity.
Remembering this tiny and seemingly unnoticeable episode from my life, I couldn’t help but think that our military uniform was covered in the gunpowder smoke of numerous battles and battles. As liberators, our soldiers came in this form to the countries of Europe, expelling the German fascists from them, and to the countries of Asia, defeating the Japanese samurai there. How could I not be proud of this uniform, not take care of the official uniform, not worry about my appearance, not often resort to an iron and shoe brushes! Without good uniforms, strong boots and equipment, just like without weapons, it is impossible to fight. And I wore my uniform with dignity and pride, taking care of the honor of my shoulder straps.
— Shoulder straps are not only a detail of clothing. This is a sign of military dignity,” a sergeant major once told us.
It was quiet. Through the window one could see the dark blue firmament, densely dotted with stars. My thoughts were flowing all in one direction, but now I was thinking about the words of Captain Boris Fedorov. Addressing us, young cadets, stroking his strong, strong-willed chin, he said:
- Young warrior! Obey your commander unquestioningly, and if necessary, defend him with your breasts in battle. Both you and your commander are citizens of one great socialist state, both of you are patriots of your Motherland, both were raised by the party, your goals are the same, both of you took the oath of allegiance to your mother-Fatherland, and both are called upon to defend it with equal courage and fearlessness.
After such words, I felt brave, capable of decisive actions in any situation, no matter how difficult and difficult it was.
I liked Captain Fedorov for his persistence and confidence in his rightness. His open gaze was always full of thought and life. I listened carefully to his instructions and became convinced that in all cases he was right, that obedience to the commander is one of the main qualities of a warrior. Without obedience, strong discipline is impossible, and without discipline, the combat effectiveness of the army, and therefore victory in battle, is unthinkable. No job places as many demands on a person as military service. But these are fair demands, and we cannot do without them.
- The sergeant is your first teacher. “Respect him and obey him,” the captain said, and from dozens of examples I was convinced of the enormous role played by sergeants and foremen - the immediate superiors and educators of soldiers.
Once, after a stern conversation with two careless cadets who arrived a few minutes later than the deadline indicated in their dismissal notes, Captain Fedorov, demanding and inflexible, unexpectedly gently reminded:
— Your homeland showed you great confidence, you were accepted into the school, surrounded by the rays of unfading glory. The heroes of the Soviet Union, who glorified the school, are, as if invisibly, among you. After all, you are the heirs of the glory of your fathers. To be guilty and to receive punishment means to insult their memory, our battle Banner.
I stood guard with a weapon in my hands, guarded this Banner, and I really wanted to be awarded a personal photo card, where I would be photographed with the Banner unfurled. I even imagined how pleased my parents would be with this photograph, which is included in the military regulations as an incentive.
The guard came with a sentry armed with a machine gun and relieved me of my post. I went to the barracks, went to bed, but for a long time I could not sleep and kept thinking about the regulations, about the oath, about everything that a military man cannot live without.
Everything was very clear, and I never had to doubt or argue with myself about anything. The rules I learned stood the test of time, and discipline reliably kept me from rash actions.
The time was approaching spring, and, in addition to theory classes, training flights began in our squadron. The comrades who were about to fly for the first time rejoiced. And we, who went through the flying club school, were upset: we had to fly the Yak-18 again.
These flights did not last long. The school received experimental aircraft - the same Yak-18, but slightly modified, with a nose wheel for practicing landing, so that in the future it would be easier to switch to jet aircraft with a three-wheeled landing gear. We flew a lot, but to be honest, we didn’t really like the new plane. It was a bit heavy, it lacked, as aviators say, “power” - the engine was rather weak. And during aerobatic maneuvers he often fell into a tailspin; True, he got out of it just as quickly, as soon as he gave up control. We also performed navigating exercises on these Yak-18s - we flew long routes in different weather conditions. There was a lot of variety and change of impressions.
Cadet Yuri Gagarin after a successful flight.
Most of these flights took place in the summer, when we went to camp. The camp of our fifth squadron was located on the beautiful coast of the Urals. You will get tired from working at the airfield, you will be exhausted from the heat and immediately after the flights you will go to the river. The water in the Urals is cold and fast, not like there in the city, near the school. We built a bathhouse, a diving tower, and in our free time we engaged in water sports, diving, and swimming races. The youthful, almost boyish joy was breathtaking.
Our squadron was the first to complete the flight program. We had free time, and the command, supporting the initiative of the Komsomol bureau, allowed us to go two hundred kilometers to one of the collective farms in the Sharlyk region to harvest potatoes. Autumn has arrived, cold and rainy. But we worked willingly. It was useful for us to do a little work on the ground after the flights, and we also wanted to help the collective farmers with harvesting a bountiful harvest. We would happily go further away - to the virgin lands, where millions of hectares of new lands were being developed, where colossal tracts of wheat had already ripened. But we only had two weeks and couldn’t go there.
Letters addressed to us at the collective farm did not arrive, and by the end of our “harvesting campaign” I was homesick for Valya. I liked everything about her: her character, her short stature, her bright brown eyes, her braids, and her small nose, slightly powdered with freckles. Valya Goryacheva, having completed ten years of school, worked at the city telegraph. We met her when we were released from quarantine, as the girls put it, as “bald” cadets, at a dance evening at the school. She was in a simple blue dress, timid and shy. I invited her to a waltz tour, and from there our strong friendship began.
Valya is a year younger than me. She was born in Orenburg and before meeting me she had never left this city. Her father, Ivan Stepanovich, worked as a cook at the Krasnaya Polyana sanatorium, and her mother, Varvara Semyonovna, was a housewife. Valya has a large family - three brothers and three sisters; She is the youngest and therefore the most beloved by all her relatives. Soon after meeting Valya, I began to visit the Goryachevs’ house. They treated me very cordially. I remember the first time I came to them right after a ski run, as I was, in a tracksuit. Varvara Semyonovna has just returned from her native place, from Kaluga, and brought hazelnuts. She and I sat down at the table and started gnawing on them. My teeth are strong, and Valina’s mother was always amazed at how deftly I cracked nuts. And Valya laughs and says about me:
— I sharpened my teeth on the granite of science, I study all my life.
We started talking about my studies, about flight school, etc. that Valya also needs to learn. The whole family consulted and decided that she should go into the medical field. That's what she did - she entered medical school.
We had a lot in common with Valya. And a love of books, and a passion for skating, and a passion for theater. It used to be that as soon as I received my leave, I would immediately run to the Goryachevs on Chicherin Street, and often not alone, but with my comrades. And there they are already waiting for us. I felt like I was in Valya’s family, like in my own home. Ivan Stepanovich was a great culinary master, but he was especially good at belyashi - the favorite dish of the Ural Cossacks. We ate them with great appetite. At the school, although they fed well, they did not prepare whites.
Having finished harvesting potatoes, the squadron returned to the school for winter quarters. But we didn’t have to meet with Valya: intensive preparations for the October parade began. I was always “good” in drill, but I was far from being in the first ranks - according to rank. However, on a holiday, when the entire school marched solemnly through the streets of Orenburg, Valya found me in the ranks; our eyes met and we smiled at each other.
I spent the holidays with Valya, and then went on vacation. In Gzhatsk, they haven’t seen me yet with sergeant’s stripes on my shoulder straps - now I have already become an assistant platoon commander.
And here is my native Gzhatsk. It was rebuilt more and more, many new houses appeared, the streets became more comfortable. Father and mother were slowly getting older, the older brother and sister helped them as much as they could, and our youngest, Boris, had already become quite an adult: he was twenty years old, and he served in the army as an artilleryman.
I visited the school where I studied, met with the teachers, and met former comrades who remained to work in Gzhatsk. And although I was again in the circle of my own family, I was drawn to Orenburg - the school had already become a second home for me, and thoughts about Valya also haunted me. Mom felt this and one day at dusk, when we were alone in the house, she began to gently ask why I was wondering what was troubling my heart. And somehow it happened naturally that, obeying the rule that had been established since childhood of not hiding anything from my parents, I told my mother about Valya.
“Are you thinking about signing?” Mom asked.
I shrugged vaguely. After all, this issue was not yet resolved. I was against hasty marriages. And being a cadet, of course, he could not support his own family.
“If you love, then marry, but firmly, for life, like my father and I,” said my mother. - Both joy and sorrow - all in half.
I immediately grew in her eyes, and she gave me some useful advice for the future, reminding me: the good one, they say, sweeps away everything with a millstone, the bad one sweeps away.
I did not fully use my vacation and returned to Orenburg ahead of schedule. Squadron comrades and commanders understood me without words. And Valya was happy: she knew why I returned.
The new school year began with changes. Me and some cadets were transferred to Major Belikov’s squadron. Our flight commander was Captain Penkin, a creatively thinking officer who was always looking for something new. I ended up in the crew of senior lieutenant Anatoly Grigorievich Kolosov, who taught me how to fly a jet plane. But before that we had to immerse ourselves in theory. The weather was favorable for this: the winter was stormy, the garrison was covered with snow, and it was impossible to fly. We studied the material part of jet engines, became acquainted with the basics of gas dynamics, and learned the laws of high-speed flight. Much of what I had previously learned now appeared in a different light: different technology, high speeds, a high ceiling, different calculations, a new approach to business.
Our friendship with Valya grew stronger all the time and gradually turned into love. On my birthday, she gave me two photographs of her. In one of them she is shot in a white medical coat, and in the other in an elegant dress. On the back of this photograph, Valya wrote in a handwriting very similar to mine: “Yura, remember that the architects of our happiness are ourselves. Don't bow your head before fate. Remember that waiting is a great art. Save this feeling for your happiest moment. March 9, 1957. Valya."
Valya was right - we really were the architects of our own happiness.
Finally, the long-awaited day of the first MiG flights arrived. How beautiful they looked with their arrow-shaped wings glistening in the sun and sharply thrown towards the tail! The harmony of the proud and bold lines of these aircraft could be the envy of architects working on new home projects.
Following Kolosov, I get into the cockpit.
- Yes, flame! — the technician dashingly reports.
And now the car, slightly shaking with impatience, runs up the runway. Before I could, as they say, blink an eye, the altimeter showed five thousand meters. This is not a Yak-18, how can you fly such a fast machine with a long range, dizzying altitude, increased speed and firepower? And Kolosov, as if not feeling the overload that had arisen, confidently, with the hand of a master, led the MiG into the zone and masterfully performed several aerobatic maneuvers.
“Take control,” he suddenly ordered.
His tone was always commanding, allowing no objections.
I took hold of the handle and immediately felt that it was not the plane I was used to; I had to work hard to control it as easily as a propeller-driven one. And the hard work began. Carrying flights were followed by export flights, then control flights, and when the instructor pilot was finally confident in my knowledge and abilities - the first independent one on the MiG. It went the same way as the first flight on the Yak-18. With the same trepidation, I took off from the ground, wrote a wide circle in the cloudless sky and, happy, returned to the airfield, having concluded for myself that as the flight speed increases, flying work becomes more and more difficult.
Everything is the same and everything is not the same. I immediately fell in love with the beautiful, comfortable, maneuverable MiG. It was easy to control and quickly gained altitude. I felt how my wings grew and became stronger. For the first time I felt like a real pilot, introduced to modern technology. My friends with whom I entered the school experienced the same thing: Yuri Dergunov, Valentin Zlobin and Kolya Repin.
Instructor pilot A. G. Kolosov with cadets.
But we still had a lot to master in order to become real pilots: aerobatics, cross-country flights, aerial shooting, group flying. All this wisdom was taught to us by the qualified pilot instructor Yadkar Akbulatov, who replaced Kolosov. He had the faithful eye of a hunter, he managed to notice everything in the air and did not forgive the slightest mistake. Already on the first flight into the zone, he noted that my deep turns were not entirely clean... Soon he praised me for the vertical figures, on which strong overloads arose. And I succeeded in these figures because every time I came to the zone, I tried to compete with the machine: to check what it could give and what I could withstand. In a word, I squeezed out all the possibilities from the technique, and this could best be done on vertical figures.
But not everything went smoothly. There were also failures. My height is not that great and made it difficult to navigate when landing the car. In order to better feel the ground at this crucial moment of the flight, I adapted a special pillow. Sitting on it, I saw the ground in the same way as the instructor pilot; The landing was better. Yadkar Akbulatov approved of my “rationalization”.
Like all qualified pilots, he was taciturn, even reserved, but everything he advised was worthy of being written down in a notebook. He taught:
— In order to behave correctly in flight, you need to think carefully about everything on the ground; Actions in the air must be quick but smart.
He taught us to see the sky in a new way, in all its diversity, and spoke about airplanes with the same simplicity with which my father spoke about an ax and a jointer. All these conversations boiled down to one thing - the pilot must fly.
There was also such an unpleasant incident. We took tests on engine theory. Teacher A. Reznikov gave me a “C”. I went completely cold - this was the first “C” for my entire teaching, my first personal “chepe” - a punishment for daring self-confidence. I must admit that the harsh mark was given fairly, I really misunderstood something. But a modern aviator cannot fly without strong and deep technical knowledge. I wanted to be not just a pilot, but a pilot-engineer, like many testers of new machines. This means that the theory of aircraft engines, and even in such a small volume as was required of the cadets, had to be known by heart. I spent five days studying textbooks, did not leave the school, and on the sixth day I went to retake the test. The teacher asked a lot and strictly. Usually, when repeating an exam, they don’t give you a grade higher than a “B.” But this time the unwritten rule was broken, and I was given a high five. My soul felt lighter.
At first, not all of us were good at aerial shooting. Especially from cannons at ground targets. But the ability to fire accurately is one of the main qualities of a military pilot, and especially a fighter pilot. Victory, the integrity of the vehicle, and one’s own life often depend on a well-aimed burst that certainly hits the enemy. Yadkar Akbulatov patiently taught us how to attack correctly, track the target using modern sights, and only press the triggers when you are absolutely sure that you will hit the target. Together with us, he spent a long time looking at the films of cinematographic machine guns, on which all our mistakes were noted, analyzed them and suggested how to correct them.
Eventually we mastered the complex art of aerial gunnery.
I flew a lot, with passion.
The difficult time of final exams was approaching. We spent whole days at the airfield. At this time, an event happened that shocked the whole world - the first Soviet artificial Earth satellite was launched. As I remember now, Yuri Dergunov ran to the planes and shouted:
- Satellite! Our satellite in the sky!
I felt a slight, already familiar chill.
What the world press wrote so much about, what there was a lot of talk about, has happened! The Soviet people, having overtaken the United States in an unspoken competition, were the first in the world to create an artificial Earth satellite and launched it into orbit using a powerful launch vehicle.
In the evening, returning from the airfield, we all rushed into Lenin’s room to the radio, eagerly listening to more and more messages and reports about the movement of the first-born of the world astronautics. Many already knew by heart the basic parameters of the satellite’s flight: its speed, which was difficult to imagine - eight thousand meters per second, the altitude of apogee and perigee, the angle of inclination of the orbit to the equatorial plane; cities over which it has already flown and will fly. We regretted that the satellite did not pass over our Orenburg. There was a lot of talk about the satellite; its movement around the Earth excited the entire school. And we, the cadets, and our commanders, and teachers asked one question: “What will happen next?”
“In about fifteen years, guys,” my friend Valentin Zlobin said excitedly, “man will fly into space...
“It will fly, it will fly, but only who?” Kolya Repin picked up. “By then we will already be old people... And over the years, the reaction slows down, visual acuity is lost, a person no longer thinks as quickly as before.”
They argued about who would be the first to go into space. Some said that he would definitely be an academician; others claimed to be an engineer; still others preferred the doctor; fourth - to a biologist; fifth - to the submariner. And I wanted it to be a test pilot. Of course, if he is a pilot, he will need extensive knowledge from many branches of science and technology. After all, a spacecraft, the contours of which were even difficult to imagine, will, of course, be more complex than all known types of aircraft. And it will be much more difficult to control such a device.
We tried to draw a future spaceship. It seemed like a rocket, a ball, a disk, or a rhombus. Each one supplemented this pencil sketch with their own suggestions, gleaned from science fiction books. And I, making sketches of this ship in my notebook, again felt some kind of painful and not yet conscious languor that was already familiar to me, the same craving for space, which I was afraid to admit to myself.
We immediately comprehended the full significance of the event. The first swallow flew, heralding the beginning of spring - the spring of conquering the vastness of the Universe.
The triumphant flight of the Earth's satellite caused an abundant flow of newspaper and magazine articles. Soviet scientists spoke: A.V. Topchiev, L.I. Sedov, V.A. Ambartsumyan, A.E. Arbuzov, A.I. Berg, D.I. Shcherbakov. Representatives of foreign science also had their say - the President of the Chinese Academy of Sciences Guo Mozhuo, the French scientist Frederic Joliot-Curie, the English physicist Professor Bernal, the American Dr. Joseph Kaplan and many others. They all welcomed the unprecedented achievement of the Soviet people and said that the Soviet satellite had cut a path into space.
Newspapers, full of quivering heat, were reminiscent of fiery publications from the times of the October Revolution and the Patriotic War. There were queues behind them, they were read in one gulp right on the street, near the Soyuzpechat kiosks. All newspapers published numerous letters from the working people of our Motherland, expressing their admiration for what had happened. After some time, Pravda reported that Moscow... Sputnik received 60,396 telegrams and letters. Among them was our cadet message. I was excited by a letter from Evgeny Shcherbakov published in the newspaper from my native Smolensk region. Countryman wrote: “It will probably be possible to launch a larger satellite in the very near future. If it is advisable to send a satellite with a person, then I am ready to fly on a Komsomol ticket to explore space.”
Over a thousand similar proposals from people capable of magnificent displays of courage, self-sacrifice and heroic perseverance in any challenge were prompted by the flight of our world's first artificial Earth satellite. The letters expressed the patriotic feelings of Soviet people who were ready to risk their lives in the name of the interests of the Motherland. I shared this passionate impulse with all my heart, but I understood that not everyone can go into space. This, in my opinion, required an encyclopedic education and excellent health.
No wonder my mother said that health has no price.
I remembered the prophetic words of teacher Reznikov:
— Without engineering knowledge, without a deep understanding of what will happen or can happen in flight, you cannot fly!
Our final exams took place during the days of nationwide enthusiasm caused by the flight of the satellite. Each cadet tried to be worthy of this historical event, to show the State Examination Commission that he was a son of his time and with excellent knowledge he was making his contribution to the success of the entire people.
The Chairman of the State Examination Commission was Colonel Kibalov, an officer well known in aviation circles that train personnel for the Air Force, and who gave a start in life to more than one graduating class of military pilots. Peering at everyone with young, lively eyes, he listened to the cadets' answers on exam papers in the classrooms, and carefully watched our flights at the airfield. He often smiled, and from the expression on his face we understood: the colonel was satisfied with our knowledge and ability to pilot jet aircraft. An experienced military teacher and aviation commander, he understood everything: the degree of our knowledge, and what was going on in everyone’s soul. Final exams are the most solemn and most important moment in the life of every young pilot. I would call it a person's second birthday.
A document has been preserved that says: “Submission for awarding the rank of lieutenant to cadet Gagarin Yuri Alekseevich. During his studies at the school, he showed himself to be a disciplined, politically literate cadet. He knows the regulations of the Soviet Army and practically implements them. The drill and physical training is good. Theoretical - excellent. He masters the flight program successfully, and firmly consolidates the acquired knowledge. He loves to fly, flies boldly and confidently. He passed the state exams in piloting technique and combat use with an “excellent” rating. Operates the material part of the aircraft competently. Graduated from the school with first grade. Devoted to the cause of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the socialist Motherland.” This document, dear to my heart, became for me a ticket to big aviation.
While our certifications were being reviewed in Moscow, at the Ministry of Defense, we were in the so-called “blue quarantine” - impatiently awaiting the assignment of officer ranks.
These days I was in seventh heaven: Valya accepted my proposal and agreed to become my wife. We, accompanied by our schoolmates and her friends, visited the registry office, signed the newlyweds’ book and gave each other our word to always be faithful to our love. My family and I agreed to celebrate the wedding twice - first in Orenburg on the solemn days of the 40th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, and then during my vacation in Gzhatsk. To build a new life, we needed good advice, and we received it in abundance on the eve of the wedding.
In the Goryachevs' house, smoke stood like a yoke - Varvara Semyonovna and Valina's sisters were busy getting ready to receive guests, and Ivan Stepanovich was going to show off his culinary art. Everyone was glad that our two-year love was consolidated by marriage. Valya and I took this step very seriously. Two years is enough time to get to know each other well, to make sure that we look at life with the same eyes and are ready together to overcome any difficulties that - we knew for sure - would encounter along the long path of life. We lived with one high breath, and our hearts beat in the same rhythm. Back at the registry office, in front of my comrades, I reminded the bride of my mother’s words:
- Both joy and sorrow - all in half...
“Always together,” Valya answered sincerely, and it sounded like an oath.
Almost everything was already ready for the wedding. And then another event happened that again excited the whole world, joyfully echoing in the soul. On November 3, another Soviet artificial Earth satellite took off into the sky. After the first - the second! He was many times larger and heavier; There was a dog, Laika, on board in a pressurized cabin. This event caused an even greater storm of delight and showed the world firsthand what unprecedented heights our science and technology had reached during the forty years of Soviet power.
Reading newspapers in those days describing the flight of the second artificial satellite of the Earth, I thought: since a living creature is already in space, why not a person fly there? And for the first time I thought: why don’t I become this person? I thought and was afraid of my insolence: after all, in our country there are thousands of people more prepared for this than I am. The thought flashed, burned and disappeared. Was it worth thinking about what would probably not happen very soon? Graduation from school, wedding, vacation, assignment to a combat unit were closer, this was my day. And yet, the second satellite of the Earth painfully touched some exposed nerve in me, and I suddenly realized that I was waiting for something that was bound to come.
On the eve of the celebration of the 40th anniversary of the October Revolution, all the graduates, already in brand new officer uniforms, but still with cadet shoulder straps, were lined up in the assembly hall. In solemn silence, the head of the school, General Makarov, entered the hall. Raising his proud head high, in a clear, commanding voice, he read out the order conferring on us the ranks of military pilots and lieutenants of the Soviet Army. Handing gold officer's shoulder straps to everyone, the general congratulated us and shook our hands.
This celebration was supposed to take place on November 8th. But the general himself was once a cadet and understood that it was important for us graduates to celebrate such a national holiday as the 40th anniversary of the October Revolution not as cadets, but as officers. And he, who saw right through us, made our holiday doubly more beautiful.
Straight from school, together with my friends, I went to the Goryachevs’ spacious Zhaktov apartment. There, a separate room was prepared for us, the newlyweds. Valya met me in a white wedding dress. And I, throwing off my overcoat, appeared before her in all my officer glory. She had never seen me like this before. For the first time we kissed in public, in front of our parents. I became her husband, she became my wife. We were happy, and we wanted to give everyone at least a piece of our happiness.
The wedding was a great success. The bride was the most elegant of all. Ivan Stepanovich really showed off his art - as they say, the table was laden with food and drinks. Our comrades congratulated us and shouted the traditional “bitter”. In a word, everything was like at all real Russian weddings. Varvara Semyonovna turned on the radio, and we heard: “Two envoys of the Soviet Union - two stars of the World are making their flights around the Earth. Our scientists, designers, engineers, technicians and workers delighted the Soviet people on the 40th anniversary of the October Revolution with a truly great gift, realizing the daring dream of mankind.”
We recognized the close and dear voice of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. The report he delivered on that day was broadcast at the Sports Palace of the Central Stadium named after V.I. Lenin at the anniversary session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.
“So Nikita Sergeevich came to our wedding,” said Valya.
And everyone raised their glasses to our party, to our people, to the Soviet government.
IN THE LIGHT OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS
So, I became an officer, a fighter pilot. I had a loving wife and my own room for the first time in my life. I graduated from the school in the first category, and I was given the right to choose my place of further service. It was possible to go south, they offered Ukraine, good, well-equipped aviation garrisons. But the school command did not let me go, leaving me as an instructor pilot.
“Well, where are you going,” they told me at the school headquarters, “Orenburg is a good city.” You have a family, an apartment, your wife is studying... Why ruin your life?
But I decided even earlier to go where it is most difficult. This was obligated by youth, the example of our entire Komsomol, which has always been at the forefront of building socialism and now showed miracles of labor heroism, developing more and more millions of hectares of virgin and fallow lands, erecting blast furnaces and open-hearth furnaces, blocking mighty rivers with hydroelectric dams, laying new routes to the Siberian taiga... In a word, I felt like the son of a mighty Komsomol tribe and did not consider myself entitled to seek quiet harbors and cast anchor at the first pier.
The feelings that overwhelmed me also haunted my friends - Valentin Zlobin, Yuri Dergunov, Kolya Repin. We all asked to go to the North.
— Why to the North? — Valya asked, not yet fully understanding my aspirations.
“Because it’s always difficult there,” I answered.
But it was easy to say. I also had to explain. After all, it was not his pilot brother who asked, but a fragile young woman who had spent her entire life in a comfortable city, in a wealthy family. I understood her: going with me meant leaving my studies, my family, and parting with my usual way of life. After all, Valya had never left Orenburg anywhere, and she could not help but be frightened by the completely unknown and unknown that awaited us in the North. Having learned that I was not going there alone, she even asked:
- Well, are your comrades more valuable to you than me?
What could be the answer to this question? I kissed her, and we decided that at first I would go alone, write to her about everything, and when she graduated from medical school, she would immediately come to me. This even made Valya happy; she realized that with her new specialty she would be more needed in the North than in Orenburg.
There was time left before arriving at the new duty station, and Valya and I went to Gzhatsk to visit my old people. We were greeted warmly. I liked the daughter-in-law. But my father once in a conversation expressed dissatisfaction with the fact that we celebrated the wedding not in Gzhatsk, but in Orenburg. Knowing the character of my father, who could not tolerate objections, I remained silent, and Valya said:
- Dad, all my friends and Yura’s comrades couldn’t come to you in Gzhatsk. After all, we had a Komsomol wedding!
This argument convinced the father, and it was decided to repeat the wedding in Gzhatsk. I had money, and the wedding was just as fun as in Orenburg.
Valya could not stay in Gzhatsk for long; she had to rush to school for classes. Together we drove to Moscow, I showed my wife the sights of the capital and sadly accompanied her to the Kazansky railway station. It seems she cried, and I wasn’t happy either. But what can you do - service! The train left the platform, and for a long time I looked after the ruby lights of the last carriage...
The next day I left Moscow too. Valentin Zlobin and Yuri Dergunov were in the compartment with me. All the way we played chess or, standing at the window, admired the pictures of Karelian forests covered with frost. We crossed the edge of spruce trees. The Arctic Circle was left behind, and with every passing hour nature became more severe, more unusual. Outside the windows of the carriage, frost crackled, fogs swirled, the clock hands showed noon, and we were surrounded by a ghostly bluish night.
“Where have we gone?” Dergunov exclaimed in bewilderment.
“To visit the polar bears,” I joked with Zlobin.
We were joking, but we knew that serious things were coming. No, no, and doubt will make itself felt: can we cope? None of us have ever flown at night, but no matter how much we travel, it’s all night and night...
And yet impatience overcame us, how slow the train is compared to the plane!
But everything comes to an end, and we got to the headquarters. Brilliant army lieutenants, we caught everyone’s eye, they looked at us: what kind of birds are they that flew here to the icy sea?
We were offered a choice of two types of aircraft, and we chose the MiGs that we flew in at school. We received directions and went to our place of service in a distant garrison. The road was covered with snow, the bus windows were covered with a frosty pattern. It was devilishly cold, and we were nodding off from a lot of new impressions and fatigue.
We reached our destination long after midnight, but they were waiting for us at the garrison hotel. Orenburg residents Venya Kiselev, Kolya Repin, Alyosha Ilyin and Vanya Doronin were already there. They grabbed us into their arms, and sleep immediately vanished. There was no end to the conversations. They talked about everything and everything at once. From this multivocal hubbub, I singled out one important detail: the regiment commander is an honored pilot, a strict and fair boss.
They put us in a room with three beds. The first, the best, by the window, was taken by Valya Zlobin. The second bed was occupied by Saligdzhan Baibekov, a Tatar from Ufa, and the third bed went to me. We went to bed in the morning and instantly fell asleep in the serene sleep of healthy young people.
In the morning, after breakfast, we reported to the commander. The first impression coincided with what we had already heard from our comrades. The lieutenant colonel reminded us of the traditions of the unit and wished us to be worthy heirs of the military glory of its veterans. In recent years, the unit has become one of the best. Its pilots flew without incident and won many prizes and certificates of honor for their successes in the air and on the ground. In the commander's office there was a portrait hanging in a mournful frame.
“Sergei Negulyaev,” said the lieutenant colonel, pointing to the portrait. - Soviet Danko! In battle, at the cost of his life, he saved his comrades from trouble by ramming a fascist plane.
Nothing more needed to be said about martial traditions. Everything was clear.
All flying youth were enrolled in the third squadron. We were commanded by officer Andrei Pulkherov. The squadron was not yet declared excellent, but was in good standing and competed with other squadrons. Now we had to enter this competition and show what we were capable of.
My immediate superior turned out to be flight commander Leonid Danilovich Vasiliev, senior lieutenant. He considered himself an old-timer of the North. More than once during his flights, he honorably escaped the traps that the capricious, changeable northern nature sets every now and then with its sudden snow charges, thick fogs and continuous wind blowing from the Arctic Ocean. After our first conversations with him, we realized: here in the North, the ability to fly alone is not enough; you must be able to control an airplane in bad weather, and even at night.
Fierce January was raging. The impenetrable darkness of the night pressed down the ground, covered with deep snow. But the turbine hum did not subside over the runway. Those who were older flew. Since we had no experience flying at night, we studied theory and impatiently awaited the first glimpses of the sun and the onset of spring. We lived as a friendly, close-knit family; probably, sailors live the same way, united by the harsh conditions of ship life. We knew everything about each other, no one hid anything from our comrades. If a letter arrived, it became the property of everyone. It was read aloud, as, according to the stories of front-line soldiers, it happened during the war.
Valya wrote often, but in few words. She reported sparingly about her academic successes; apparently, medicine fascinated her. She didn’t complain about anything, but between the lines I felt longing and a desire to meet me as soon as possible. The same was true in the letters coming to comrades from relatives and friends.
We entered the new interesting world of combat service, fell in love with each other, rejoiced at the successes of our comrades and together experienced everything that was happening with us. Experienced, veteran pilots flew in any bad weather. The units were sent to intercept air targets, to zones, walked along long routes, conducted mock air battles, and practiced shooting. One of the best interceptors in the squadron was our flight commander. He flew in any weather. One day, when I was on duty at the airfield, and Vasiliev was in the air, suddenly everything was covered in thick fog. The hills surrounding the airfield, covered with pine trees, plunged into impenetrable darkness. The situation has become critical. Landing the plane seemed impossible. And yet, the flight commander and his wingman went out to the airfield and, having broken through the thickness of the fog, they were exactly on the landing course and descended onto the landing strip. Everyone's hearts were relieved.
I rushed to the commander. He acted as if nothing had happened, but still said:
“You need accurate navigational calculations and trust in the instruments... And, of course, you need to be able to control not only the car, but also your nerves.” On a fighter plane you are king and god - pilot, navigator and gunner, one in three persons...
With his flight, Vasiliev taught us, young pilots, a clear lesson in the ability not to get lost under any circumstances. And we began to treat the flight commander with even greater respect.
We used the end of winter for theoretical training and once again repeated the material part. Then we passed tests for the right to operate aircraft in the North. There were indeed many features, and everyone should have known them. At headquarters they got new flight books for us. But for now their sheets remained blank.
We started flying at the end of March, when the breath of spring was already felt in everything and the long polar night began to give way to an equally long polar day. The flight commander took me out. As I boarded the plane, I felt the familiar pre-flight excitement, because I had not been able to take to the skies for several months. They took off at the end of the night, in the bluish twilight of the pre-dawn twilight. Gaining altitude, I, as always in flight, merged with the machine. But when the altimeter needle moved towards the specified line, I looked down and saw the sun. It appeared on the horizon, painting the sky and earth the golden color of the morning dawn. Below floated hills covered with pink snow, earth splashed with bluish drops of lakes, and a dark blue cold sea beating against granite rocks.
Lieutenant Yuri Gagarin is congratulated on his first independent flight in the regiment by the squadron commander, Major V. Reshetov (left), and the secretary of the party organization, Captain A. Roslyakov.
“What a beauty!” I involuntarily burst out.
“Don’t be distracted from the instruments,” Vasiliev’s sobering voice was heard.
He, like all of us, yearned for the sun, but knew: in the air nothing should distract the pilot’s attention from controlling the plane. What was important to him was that we met the sun exactly at the calculated time. And he immediately told me about this:
- Emotions are emotions, but business comes first.
Thus began real flight service in the Arctic.
The flight commander, having thoroughly checked my ability to handle the machine, allowed me to fly independently. The new commander of our squadron, Major Vladimir Reshetov, agreed with his decision and, when the first independent flight was completed, immediately at the plane, together with the secretary of the party organization, Captain Anatoly Roslyakov, he congratulated me on this event. The comrades captured this moment in photographs. I was pleased to send Valya to Orenburg a photograph in which all three of us, dressed in fur overalls, wearing flight helmets, smiling with all our might, shook hands with each other.
Soon an unpleasant incident happened to me. I was flying on instruments. Forecasters "gave" good weather for the whole day - there was no sign of bad weather. When I completed the last exercise, it suddenly began to get dark. Below, the islands and bays disappeared. I realized: snow charges were approaching - the most unpleasant thing in the North, not only in the sky, but also on the ground. I asked the airfield: what's the weather like? They answered: it’s tolerable for now, but visibility is getting worse every minute, the alternate landing site is already being overwhelmed by snow waves. “Well, let’s argue and fight the bad weather,” I thought decisively and immediately saw: there was only just enough fuel left. The main thing in this situation is to maintain clarity of thought and presence of mind.
“Return immediately,” the flight director ordered me. There were alarming notes in his voice.
I couldn’t help but remember the recent incident with Vasiliev and how he then found a way out of such a situation. I quickly figured out in my mind the shortest route to the airfield, taking into account all the decisive data: strong headwind, flight altitude, time, fuel supply. Making my way through the blinding snow mess, I precisely followed the orders of the flight director. I was clearly aware that the integrity of the machine and my own life were in my hands and depended on how correctly I would carry out the commands of a more experienced aviator than me - the flight director. His calmness was transmitted to me.
This cold-blooded, strong-willed officer once said:
— A real person is characterized by four qualities: a warm heart, a cool mind, strong hands and a clear conscience...
The instruments showed that the plane had entered the airfield area. But, not seeing the ground, I could not calculate the landing on the fly. I had to, no matter how tense my nerves were, to make another circle, go to the drive radio station and again plan for landing. With a feeling of relief, I saw the gray strip of the runway unfold. Now we could sit down.
Shaking my hand, the flight director said:
— Fortune favors the brave.
This was the praise that young officers so desperately needed.
The garrison lived the intense creative life of a healthy team. No one was drawn to preference, no one slaughtered a “goat,” no one wasted time on trifles, no one got drunk, no one divorced their wives. Everyone lived in obedience to the wonderful laws of Soviet morality.
The pilots, technicians and mechanics of our unit understood that the flights of the first artificial satellites of the Earth marked the beginning of the era of human penetration into outer space, that the aircraft ingeniously designed by Soviet scientists and engineers opened up the broadest prospects for carrying out a number of important scientific research. Yuri Dergunov knew well the history of the conquest of airspace and, discussing with us about the speed with which events related to further successes in this matter began to develop in our days, he brought up interesting considerations. He recalled that it took a man a full hundred and fifty years to build the world’s first airplane, after a bold ascent in a primitive hot air balloon—this, by the way, was done near Ryazan by a Russian peasant, clerk Kryakutny. Half as much - only 75 years passed from these works, carried out by our compatriot, naval officer Alexander Mozhaisky on the Krasnoselskoye field near St. Petersburg, until the launch of the first artificial Earth satellite. And now, just a few months later, the third satellite has gone up.
“At this rate,” Dergunov said with conviction, “it’s very close to manned space flight.”
“How will everything work out in the future?” — I thought, looking at the high sky, bathed in the silvery-greenish light of the moon. Just think - our first satellite flew around the Earth one thousand four hundred times, and the second made almost a thousand revolutions more, covering a path of over one hundred million kilometers.
We carefully read the remarkable results of radio engineering and optical observations of the first two satellites, discussed the results of studies of atmospheric density, ionosphere, cosmic radiation, and various biological data made with their help. We were concerned about the conclusions of scientists who claim that living beings tolerate the conditions of space flight satisfactorily. It was clear that all this was done for research, the ultimate goal of which was to ensure human flight into space.
Once I heard:
— I don’t use a satellite, I live well without a satellite.
It was philistine chatter. So it was possible to agree to this - I don’t use the telegraph, I don’t listen to the radio, I don’t travel on the train, I’m fine without them.
I understood that the government spared no expense on everything related to space exploration, and it seemed to me that several thousand, and perhaps tens of thousands of specialists in various fields of science and technology were working selflessly to solve the most ambitious task of all that ever set before humanity.
The radio broadcast relatively sparse news about the flight of the new satellite. Central newspapers arrived late in our distant garrison, as did letters. But we waited impatiently for them and often visited the post office. And finally Pravda came, almost entirely occupied with a description of the third Soviet artificial satellite of the Earth. The newspaper contained new information about the satellite’s orbit, observations of its flight, and most importantly, it gave details of the satellite’s design. It was, in the full sense of the word, an automatic research station in space. The article was written clearly and in popular language.
Almost the entire newspaper was covered with colored pencils, and the margins were full of our notes. Soon the regiment engineer gave a lecture about the victories of our scientists in the struggle for mastery of outer space. Almost all the officers came to the lecture, many with their wives and children. I watched the teenagers' eyes light up when the lecturer said that soon people will fly to the nearest planets. They were no longer interested in airplanes - they saw them every day, now the boys’ hearts were given to a new love - spaceships, which no one could really imagine.
Yuri and Valentina Gagarin on a walk.
I, too, somehow felt in some corner of my soul that the plane would be replaced by a rocket. There were reports in the foreign press that the days of a human pilot on high-speed aircraft were already numbered; that modern technology allows you to fly a plane to any point on the globe, drop bombs there and return the car to the launch site without the presence of a pilot on board the plane. And at the same time, I knew that rockets and interplanetary ships are built on the basis of aviation technology, that it is aviation that is making the way into space, that it is not a veterinarian who will fly to the Moon, but a pilot.
These days, a new book has appeared in the library - “The Andromeda Nebula” by Ivan Efremov, imbued with historical optimism, faith in progress, in the bright communist future of humanity. In our room we read it one by one. We liked the book. It was more significant than the science fiction stories and novels I read as a child. We loved the colorful pictures of the future drawn in the novel, we liked the descriptions of interstellar travel, we agreed with the writer that the technological progress achieved by people, several thousand years later, would have been unthinkable without the complete victory of communism on earth.
In our free time from flying, we went to a mountain river to fish for trout. This is a very enjoyable activity. The brain rests and you don’t think about anything. Complete peace...
And sometimes, on Sundays, taking a button accordion with them, they went to the hills overgrown with sparse grass and dim northern flowers. Along the way we sang our favorite songs, reminiscent of our distant native lands. We felt like sailors released ashore after a long voyage. One day, during such a walk, we came across the wreckage of an airplane, overgrown with moss and lost among the stones. With us was an engineer who fought in these parts. He quickly determined that it was the wreckage of a Messerschmitt.
-Whose job is this? — asked Yuri Dergunov.
“Who knows,” answered the engineer, “maybe Boris Safonov, or maybe Seryozha Kurzenkov...
We knew that Sergei Georgievich Kurzenkov, Hero of the Soviet Union, was the first commander of our unit and was friends with the famous Soviet ace, North Sea resident Boris Safonov. Legends are still told about Safonov; pilots call him the sea eagle.
The young Northern Fleet became famous during the war. His ships landed troops on the rocky coast occupied by the enemy, and escorted caravans of Allied ships. The submarines of Nikolai Lunin, Magomet Gadzhiev, and Israel Fisanovich went to the Norwegian and North Seas and sank enemy transports. The people also knew the Heroes of the Soviet Union - sailor Vasily Kislyakov, commander of the marine detachment Viktor Leonov and many other defenders of the Soviet Arctic. And although more than a decade and a half had already passed since the war, in the stone book of granite rocks one could read about what happened here.
The wreckage of a downed car with a peeling black cross half washed away by the rains reminded us of a lot and made us think. We were at the advanced outpost of the northern borders of our Motherland, and we should have been the same skillful, brave pilots as Boris Safonov, Sergei Kurzenkov, Zakhar Sorokin, Alexei Khlobystov and many other heroes of the Great Patriotic War - our elder brothers in arms.
Returning home, I wrote to my wife about everything I had seen and changed my mind about.
Valya soon graduated from college, received a diploma as a medical assistant and laboratory assistant and came to me in early August. But there was nowhere to live. The house in which I was promised a room was being completed. But there are no hopeless situations. One teacher I knew was going on vacation and gave us her room during this time. Here we settled, rejoicing that the world is not without good people.
During the first days, Valya could not get used to the northern nature, to the gloomy, drizzling sky, to the dampness: she would wake up at night, and it would be as light outside as day. He will bother me - he overslept, supposedly, during the flight. And I laugh:
“They brought roosters here, they were so confused, they didn’t know when to crow...
Soon we were given a small room, but not in a new house, as promised, but in an old, wooden one. The Kropachevs turned out to be neighbors in the apartment - a good young couple.
Autumn comes early in the North. It was necessary to prepare fuel for the winter. And Valya and I sawed wood in the evenings, then I chopped it and put it in the woodpile. Freshly chopped firewood smells good! You wave a cleaver in the evening, and such a pleasant fatigue will overwhelm you - your back ache, your hands ache, your appetite will work up for dinner, and then you will sleep soundly until the morning.
Everything was fine in our garrison. And suddenly a disaster happened. Yuri Dergunov died. He died stupidly. Not in the air, but on the ground. The motorcycle with a sidecar, on which he and Alyosha Ilyin were riding along a steep road between the hills, crashed into an oncoming truck at a turn. Yura was killed outright, and Alyosha escaped with bruises - he was thrown into the moss. So we learned that there are not only parks and gardens in the world, but also cemeteries overgrown with trees and bushes, and people can not only rejoice, but also cry. I lost one of my closest friends and grieved for a long time. Valya calmed me down as best she could, offering valerian and sleeping pills, but I was never sick and never took medication.
During this difficult time for me, we became close to the family of the deputy squadron commander, Boris Fedorovich Vdovin. I had been to their house before, playing with their four-year-old daughter Ira. Her mother, Maria Savelyevna, was an activist and involved us, young officers, in amateur art groups. We had a wide range of amateur performances - almost one and a half hundred singers, dancers, and entertainers. I sang in the choir.
When Valya arrived, Maria Savelyevna treated her with great sympathy. Helping in everyday matters, she quietly, with great tact, explained to Valya what it meant to be the wife of a military pilot, how to endure difficulties, be able to wait and never despair. I knew that she taught Valya to recognize the planes of our squadron in the air; she sat with her for hours near the airfield when we had particularly difficult flights, when we flew over the sea. The roar of diving planes created a battle environment and disturbed the women.
The more Valya became attached to Maria Savelyevna, the more my friendship with Boris Fedorovich strengthened. He was short, agile, blue-eyed, with an expressive, thin face; I liked him for his love for life and his simplicity in dealing with his subordinates. At the airfield, during flights, he became strict and taciturn like a commander, but at home he immediately changed, he was cheerful, sociable and witty. We saw in him a commander, a mentor, and a good friend. He was the lead singer in everything, and without a lead singer the song cannot be sung.
Boris Fedorovich wrote poetry and often read them at amateur performances. Songs and ditties written by him were performed by our choir. He loved the Russian language, he felt the word. He had a small, well-chosen library of his favorite poets. On the shelf side by side stood volumes of selected works by Pushkin, Lermontov, Shevchenko, and Blok. There were also books by Soviet poets - Mayakovsky, Tikhonov, Selvinsky, Malyshko, Shengelia... We also used these books.
At that time, we also read prose published by Military Publishing House and the Young Guard, books by the soldiers’ favorite writers: Georgy Berezko, Ivan Stadnyuk, Mikhail Alekseev and others. Their works showed the Soviet warrior in all his gigantic stature and described the love of peoples for their liberator. The library of the magazine “Soviet Warrior” was very popular among us; we carried small books from this series with us everywhere.
The short autumn passed, and winter came with its long polar night. Valya and I often admired the vibrant northern lights, covering half the sky. It was a majestic, incomparable spectacle. I flew in the flickering light of silvery-bluish flashes connecting heaven and earth, and, returning home, I told Valya about how even more beautiful they look from a height of many thousands of meters.
In the evenings, Valya and I read books. Usually, lying on the bed, I read, and she, busy with household chores, listened. We borrowed books about pilots from the library. We liked “Land of Men” by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, a French pilot and journalist. He died as a hero, not living three weeks before the liberation of France. His book contained a lot of poetry and flying romance, love for people. He described the peaceful work of mail plane pilots. I remember the short story “Night Flight”. It powerfully describes the behavior of a pilot making his way through a storm at night, and the experiences of his young wife. This happened to both our pilots and our wives.
I liked how Exupery wrote: “It is enough for him, the pilot, to simply unclench his hands - and immediately their life will crumble into a handful of useless dust. Fabien holds in his hands two living beating hearts - a comrade and his own...” Or: “Your road is paved with stars.”
Unfortunately, there weren’t many such “loud reading evenings.” Valya, along with other women, was busy with social work, and I studied at the evening university of Marxism-Leninism. These classes required continuous reference to primary sources - the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin. I sat over books past midnight with a pencil in my hands, filling entire notebooks with notes for seminars.
The seminars were lively. Listeners, examining the next topic, exchanged opinions and gave a lot of interesting everyday examples. In the writings of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin we found answers to many questions of our time. I copied from his book into my notebook: “The human mind has discovered many strange things in nature and will discover even more, thereby increasing its power over it...” These words made me remember the satellites of the Earth.
The third of them was still circling the planet when the whole world was again shocked by the news - on January 2, 1959, a multi-stage space rocket was launched towards the Moon in the Soviet Union. It was an epoch-making event. Man has become even closer to space. Teams of research institutes, design bureaus, factories and testing organizations that created a new rocket for interplanetary communications dedicated this launch to the extraordinary XXI Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.
Thinking over everything that I had learned about the flight of the rocket, I felt as if I was slightly ill and did not immediately understand that I was tormented by a lack of education. It was necessary to continue the teaching without wasting a single day.
I already knew about cybernetics, I heard talk that the time would come and a computer would replace the human brain. It was impossible to agree with this for many reasons, if only because, no matter how perfect the machine is, the decision must still be made by a person; in a critical case, a person is more versatile, and he needs less space than a machine. Finally, to maintain a machine in working order, a person is also needed. In a word, the human brain - the most perfect work of nature - cannot and will never be replaced by anything.
Three weeks after the launch of the multi-stage rocket, in a report at the 21st Party Congress, N. S. Khrushchev, to the thunderous applause of the delegates, said: “The world's first artificial satellite of the Earth was the Soviet satellite; The first artificial planet in the solar system is the Soviet planet. In the vast expanses of the Universe, she proudly carries a pennant with the image of the State Emblem of the Soviet Union and the inscription “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” January, 1959."
XXI Congress of the Communist Party! Having outlined a majestic seven-year plan for the further development of the country's national economy, he set before our people, who had entered the period of extensive construction of a communist society, ambitious tasks in all areas of economic, political, ideological and international relations. While deeply studying the materials of the congress, we well understood that the seven-year plan is a new, decisive milestone on the path of the historical development of our Motherland. The congress set a clear and noble goal for the Soviet people, and to achieve it everyone had to work hard. And we, the pilots, must fulfill our duty with even greater zeal and vigilantly guard the peaceful Soviet sky. At the congress, weighty words were spoken about the tasks of our state in the field of protecting peace and defense from the threat of attack from the imperialist powers, that while aggressive military blocs exist, it is necessary to strengthen and improve the Soviet Armed Forces.
Winter was raging outside, but the congress brought spring revival into the life of the country. Everything shook up, began to move, awakened. Seeds of something new were sprouting everywhere.
The 21st Party Congress played a huge role in my life. It was during these happy days that my long-standing decision to apply for admission as a party candidate finally matured in me. After all, all those people whom I tried to be like, from whom I learned to live and work, were communists. And when I told the secretary of our party organization, Captain Anatoly Pavlovich Roslyakov, about this, he said approvingly:
- That's right, Yuri, the party will make you a seasoned fighter.
That same day I wrote a statement, ruining a lot of paper until I found several dozen words that corresponded to my mood, my thoughts and aspirations. My comrades and the Komsomol organization gave me a recommendation, and soon I was accepted as a candidate member of the party. This obliged me to work and study even harder in order to justify the great trust. At that time, “The History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union” became my reference book.
One joyful event followed another. In mid-April, I took Valya to the maternity hospital in the town closest to our garrison, and returned home. I have always felt extraordinary tenderness towards Valya and have never worried as much as I do these days. Yes, probably all young fathers expecting their first child experience something similar.
I wanted a girl to be born. On vacation, we even argued about what dowry to buy. Valya wanted a boy and chose, as expected for a boy, a blue blanket.
I was worried and quite often called from the garrison to the maternity hospital. I was terribly tired of everyone - they recognized me by my voice and made fun of my impatience, reassuring me that everything would turn out well. But I believed and didn’t believe and called again. Even the telephone operators began to take offense.
Finally, they answered my call with a question:
-Are you expecting a boy?
“No, a girl,” I quickly answered.
- Well, congratulations on your wish coming true: a girl is born, seven and a half pounds.
What is seven and a half pounds? Is it a lot or a little? I wanted to immediately rush to the maternity hospital, but there was no car, and I could only go in the morning. Of course, they didn’t let me see Valya or my daughter, but they gave me a note and gifts.
Valya was discharged a week later. I came for her in a military gas car and all the way back I carefully held the child in my arms, afraid of damaging anything in this fragile and so dear creature to me. The sun was shining on the straight road, and white seabirds were circling above it. A fresh April wind was flying towards us. My soul was happy and I wanted to sing. It would be good if our daughter’s whole life followed the same bright, spring path.
Already approaching our house, I said to my wife:
- You were tormented - your right to choose the name of our girl...
“And I already call her Lenochka,” answered Valya.
Elena! Beautiful Russian name! This name was included in our daughter’s birth certificate.
With the advent of a child, there were more worries in the house. Only a young father can understand what a pleasure it is to bathe his small, helpless child in warm water, swaddle him, carry him in his arms, and whisper invented lullabies on the spot. Returning home from the airfield, I spent all my time with the baby and helped my wife with household chores. I went to the store for groceries, carried water, lit the stove. The poet was right when he wrote: “I love when there are children in the house and when they cry at night.”
It was a lot of work, but it was good for the soul and body, because the best gymnastics is work. There was not enough time for everything, and I, as they say, could not get out of time trouble.
And the flights became more and more difficult, they flew over a turbulent, spring-like stormy sea. We flew in formation, which is important when conducting air combat, flew blind using instruments, and studied radio navigation. Training air battles were also carried out over the sea. I had to train with such an experienced “enemy” as Boris Vdovin. He was a tenacious air fighter and was considered invulnerable.
Once I received the task of intercepting Vdovin’s plane. To intercept and attack an “enemy” plane, it was necessary to catch up with it and attack from the tail. Gained altitude and went to the target area. I managed to attack him from the upper rear hemisphere without Vdovin noticing. But even before I got into firing range to record the hit of the target on the camera film, Vdovin put his MiG into a sharp turn. I rushed after him. So we turned opposite each other for several minutes, and neither of us was able to get behind the other. Each persisted and remained unattainable. So, we probably would have spun the mad carousel as long as there was fuel left in the tanks, but Vdovin gave the command, I joined his car, and we, satisfied with each other, wing to wing, returned to the airfield.
“You have become strong, brother,” Vdovin told me on the ground, laughing approvingly, when the nervous tension subsided. “You put your teachers on their backs.” Continue to do so.
He had a habit of making fun of people he liked.
My growth as a pilot and air fighter was facilitated by systematic sports activities. In winter there is skiing and skating, and in summer there is athletics and basketball. I liked the game of basketball for its speed, liveliness and the fact that the spirit of collective competition always reigned in it. Throwing the ball into the basket on the move and from a jump developed eye accuracy, accuracy and coordination of movements of the whole body. There are other, no less interesting and useful games, but I, as an old basketball enthusiast, take this opportunity to say that, in my opinion, this is the best game.
Tennis is also an excellent game that requires physical endurance, as in football, a good eye, intelligence and intelligence, as in chess. But, unfortunately, everywhere where I had to study and serve, there were no tennis courts. It's a pity! For a military pilot, tennis is very useful, and what is good for pilots is good for everyone. This is perhaps the only sports game that can be played from childhood to old age.
Having become a candidate member of the party, I received a public assignment - editing the squadron combat leaflet. It contained notes from pilots and technicians about life and studies, noted successes achieved in flight, and criticized those who made mistakes. We timed the release of the combat leaflet to coincide with important political events in which the country lived. One of the most successful, according to political workers, was a combat leaflet dedicated to N. S. Khrushchev’s trip with a mission of peace and friendship to the USA in September 1959.
Three days before N. S. Khrushchev’s departure from Moscow to Washington, two events took place in the Soviet Union, like thunder rolling throughout the world: the mighty ship of peace arrived in the Neva, to the mooring site of the legendary Aurora on a stormy October night in 1917 - nuclear-powered icebreaker "Lenin", and a space rocket rushed towards the Moon. She carried a pennant with our State Emblem. Two red five-pointed stars lit up simultaneously: one on the yardarm of the nuclear-powered ship and the other on a distant interplanetary route.
“The time will come, and our cosmonauts will bring samples of the local rock from the Moon to Earth,” we wrote in the combat leaflet.
We passionately believed that man would penetrate into space, fly around the Earth at great speed, and then the time would come for exciting starts - to the Moon, to Mars, to Venus...
On the radio and in newspapers, the pilots followed N. S. Khrushchev’s triumphant trip through the cities of the United States of America. In the Lenin room of our squadron a map was hung up, the route was marked on it: Washington - New York - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Des Moines - Pittsburgh and Washington again. And everywhere there are joyful meetings, expressions of greetings and delight. At that time, my heart was uncontrollably rushing into space. I read everything in newspapers and magazines that related to this issue. At a meeting at the National Press Club in Washington, American journalists asked N. S. Khrushchev:
— When do you think about putting a man on the moon?
“We will send a man into space then,” answered N.S. Khrushchev, “when the necessary technical conditions have been created.” There are no such conditions yet.
These words from the head of the Soviet government excited me and at the same time calmed me. I realized that serious work was underway in our country to prepare for a human flight into space and that I still had time to think everything over and finally decide to submit a report with a request to enroll me as a candidate for cosmonaut.
There was no longer any doubt that I would submit this report. I wasn't afraid to start my life over.
PREPAREDNESS NUMBER ONE
A few days after N.S. Khrushchev returned from a trip to the USA, during which the American people and the peoples of all countries were once again clearly convinced of the Soviet Union’s desire for peace, our scientists launched the third space rocket. She circled the Moon, photographed its part invisible from Earth and transmitted the photographs to Earth. This new, unprecedented victory shook up all of humanity. Again, a high wave of applause in honor of the Soviet Union swept across all continents.
Life made significant amendments to my plans and plans. If just recently I thought that there was still time to think, now I understand: I can’t hesitate any longer. The next day, as required by the military regulations, I submitted a report to the command with a request to be included in the group of astronaut candidates. It seemed to me that the time had come to form such a group. And I was not mistaken. I was summoned to a special medical commission.
The commission turned out to be picky. It was nothing like our annual flight medical examinations. The aviators got used to them, and didn’t see anything “terrible” about them. And then, starting with the first specialist - and he turned out to be an ophthalmologist - I realized how serious everything was. The eyes were checked very carefully. It was necessary to have a “one” in vision, that is, to freely and confidently read the entire table of letters and signs from beginning to end, from large to smallest. They meticulously looked for hidden strabismus, checked night vision, and carefully examined the fundus of the eye. I had to go to the ophthalmologist not once, as usual, but seven times, and each time it all started all over again, tables of letters and symbols, checking color perception; look with your right eye, look with your left, look here, look here... In a word, the doctor worked according to the well-known saying: “Measure seven times, cut once.” He searched and searched, but couldn’t find a single hitch in my eyes.
The ability to work in difficult conditions was tested. It was proposed to perform arithmetic operations with numbers, which first had to be found in a special table. At the same time, both the speed of work and the correctness of the answer were taken into account. At first glance, the solution to the problem was simple. But suddenly the loudspeaker turned on, from which a monotonous voice began to suggest a solution. However, instead of helping, the voice made it very difficult to concentrate. Attention began to dissipate, and it was necessary to force myself to continue working, not paying attention to the “helpful friend.” It was difficult. However, these were only flowers - the berries were ahead.
There were many doctors, and each one was as strict as a prosecutor. The verdicts were not subject to appeal - candidates for cosmonaut were thrown out of the commission with terrible force. Therapists and neurologists, surgeons and laryngologists rejected them. They measured us at random, tapped Morse code all over our bodies, turned us on special devices, checking our vestibular apparatuses... The main subject of research was our hearts. Using them, doctors read everyone’s entire biography. And nothing could be hidden. Complex equipment found everything, even the most minimal flaws in our health.
The commission was led by an experienced aviation doctor, Evgeniy Alekseevich, a man of great erudition. Handsome, blue-eyed, witty, he immediately endeared himself to our entire group, and even those who had already been expelled for health reasons left with a good feeling for him.
“Don’t be angry with medicine, guys,” he joked as he saw them off. — Continue to fly, but not above the stratosphere.
The dropout rate was large. Out of ten people, only one was left. But he was not sure that he would not be written off by the next commission, which Evgeniy Alekseevich promised everyone at parting. He advised me to prepare for such a commission.
The first stage was completed, and I had hope. I returned to the regiment, and the days of waiting dragged on. Time quickly turned over the pages of the calendar. As before, I went to the airfield in the morning, flew over land and sea, was on duty for the regiment, went skiing in my free time, leaving Lenochka in the care of the neighbors, together with Valya in the Norwegians I quickly ran several laps on the garrison skating rink, I still edited the combat sheet, babysat my daughter, read Shakespeare’s tragedies and Chekhov’s stories, and re-read Victor Hugo’s novel “Toilers of the Sea” for the second time.
I waited and waited and waited for the secondary call. It was difficult because I was waiting alone. Valya didn’t know anything yet. I kept silent about my first trip to the medical commission and said that it was an ordinary business trip on official business. My conscience tormented me: after all, we did not hide anything from each other. But this was a very unusual matter, and for now it was best to keep quiet. This was the advice of both Evgeniy Alekseevich and the regiment commander.
And the days went on and on. It already began to seem that they had forgotten about me, that I didn’t come up. After all, I’m not tall, I look puny, I couldn’t boast of biceps. And along with me, the guys who passed the commission were the best guys - blood and milk, guards' height, slanting fathoms in the shoulders, the healthiest guys... How can I compete with them! I tried to forget about my report, about the commission, but I couldn’t.
Valya raised her daughter, was busy with assignments from the women's council, and dreamed of eventually entering a medical institute. In the evenings, when we met at home, she would look at me with a strange, questioning look, as if she guessed what was going on in my soul.
“Are you sick, Yura?” she asked and, like all doctors, advised us to take the temperature.
I obediently put the thermometer under my arm. But the mercury column stubbornly refused to rise above 36.6. And yet I was sick with a disease that has no name in medicine - the craving for space continued to torment me. But I knew: no doctor could heal me from this disease.
And when I completely despaired, when it seemed there was no hope left, a paper arrived: I was again called to the commission. I went and again did not tell Valya where and why I was called.
Everything happened all over again. But the demands of doctors have doubled. All tests turned out to be good, nothing in my body has changed. Evgeniy Alekseevich was pleased.
“The stratosphere is not the limit for you,” he reassured.
These were the most pleasant words ever heard.
The clinical and psychological examinations begun by the first commission continued. In addition to the state of health, doctors looked for hidden insufficiency or reduced resistance of the body to factors characteristic of space flight in each person, and assessed the resulting reactions under the influence of these factors. They were examined using the latest biochemical, physiological, electrophysiological and psychological methods and special functional tests. We were kept in a pressure chamber at various degrees of rarefaction of air, and were spun on a centrifuge similar to a carousel. Doctors revealed what kind of memory and intelligence we have, how easily our attention switches, and what our ability is for fast, precise, collected movements.
During the selection, they were interested in biography, family, comrades, and social activities. Not only health was assessed, but also cultural and social interests, and emotional stability.
To fly into space, they were looking for warm hearts, quick minds, strong nerves, unbending will, fortitude, vigor, and cheerfulness. They wanted the future cosmonaut to be able to navigate and not get lost in the complex flight environment, to instantly respond to its changes and make only the most correct decisions in all cases.
All this took several weeks. Again, a lot of guys dropped out. I remained among the selected pilots - candidates for cosmonaut. A few days later, our entire group was received by the Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force, Konstantin Andreevich Vershinin. At this meeting, among other honored generals of our aviation, I was happy to see one of the first Heroes of the Soviet Union - Nikolai Petrovich Kamanin, about whom I had heard so much from his former front-line fellow soldier, head of the Saratov flying club G. K. Denisenko.
For the first time in my life, I, a junior officer, had the opportunity to talk with the Air Chief Marshal. He greeted us like a father, like his sons. He was interested in his service, family affairs, asked about his wives and children, and in conclusion said that the Motherland was counting on us.
From now on, I had to part with the regiment, say goodbye to my comrades and, together with my family, leave for the place of new service. A new, most interesting page in my life was opening.
I returned home on my birthday. Valya knew about my arrival and baked a birthday cake in the oven, decorating it with my initials and the number “26”. Just think, recently I was sixteen and already twenty-six! But I still, like a craftsman boy, looked enthusiastically at the wide world flooded with sunlight opening before my eyes.
My friends and Valya’s friends gathered for the pie. And although no one really knew anything yet, everyone guessed that we would soon leave the garrison. I told Valya that I was being assigned to flight test work and that we would soon leave for the center of Russia. She shared the news with her friends. That’s what everyone thought - Gagarin would become a test pilot and test new machines.
There was a lot of talk at the table about test pilots. The conversation was about the struggle of our aviation for speed, altitude and flight range. We remembered that recently many test pilots have won new world records for their homeland: Vladimir Ilyushin on the T-431 rose to an altitude of almost thirty kilometers, Georgy Mosolov on the E-66 flew at a speed of almost two and a half times higher speed of sound. Valentin Kovalev raised the ceiling higher and higher, increasing the carrying capacity of our passenger airships. Many other aviators also worked hard to develop our Air Fleet.
“Now it’s your turn, Yuri,” said Anatoly Roslyakov, the secretary of our party organization, jokingly.
For some reason he was sure that I would do something extraordinary.
I listened to my comrades and remained silent. After all, such records were ahead that everything achieved would pale in comparison. I remembered the pilots with whom I was at the reception with the Air Chief Marshal. Each of them was burning with determination to give all their strength to prepare for such flights. With some subconscious instinct, I guessed that each of them would set a space record: some earlier, others later. It was a matter of time.
Above the textbook.
The gramophone was playing. Boris Vdovin read his new poem. Then they sang in chorus, and at the end they started talking about the new law adopted by the session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, about a significant reduction in our Armed Forces. This law excited the officers of the regiment, and all conversations necessarily came down to it.
“You’re going to be a tester,” said Vdovin, “and I’ll probably have to apply for a civilian job... Start all over again...
The comrades understood that the law would apparently affect our regiment as well.
After all, the main branch of the Soviet Armed Forces became the missile forces. The rocket was slowly replacing both aviation and artillery; The appearance of our entire mighty Army and Navy became different - they decreased in number, but their firepower increased. Those who had to leave the Armed Forces were provided with housing and work by the new law.
Soon the radio and then the newspapers reported on the feat of four Soviet soldiers, carried by a storm on a barge into the Pacific Ocean. They showed endurance and courage and overcame what seemed to be the most insurmountable things. Askhat Ziganshin, Anatoly Kryuchkovsky, Filipp Poplavsky and Ivan Fedotov were people of Soviet training. Their wonderful poetic story excited the pilots. Each of these brave four turned out to be a man of great courage, physical endurance, and an unbending will to win. It would seem that in the center of the hurricane in which their fragile little boat found itself, there was no hope of salvation, but the Soviet guys were not at a loss and did not give up the fight. Despite their youth, they had years of study, work, and experience behind them. It was a small, close-knit team, brought up by the party and the Komsomol. Like brothers, they shared every drop of water and every piece of boiled leather cut from boots. They once again proved how strong the bonds of military camaraderie are.
The feat of the brave four was in harmony with my high spirits. I wanted to be like them in overcoming difficulties, not to be afraid of the raging elements, to boldly enter into a fight with it. After all, space is also a dangerous element.
The house prepared to leave. It was a pity to part with my comrades, with the harsh nature I loved, and with the flashes of the northern lights.
For the last time, Valya and I went to the seashore, edged with lace surf, looked at the white birds circling over the granite rocks, then went to the cemetery, stood for a long time at the grave of Yuri Dergunov. “He could have been a wonderful pilot and died so stupidly,” I thought. We laid pine branches on our friend's grave and sadly went home.
In the evening, our entire small family, accompanied by friends, left the military camp. What was waiting for us? No one could answer this question.
We arrived at our new destination by plane. Valya does not tolerate air travel well, but she agreed to this flight, knowing that time was running out and they were already waiting for me. We quickly arranged housing, and I, along with my new comrades, started studying.
First of all, we were introduced in detail to what awaits a person going into space. Military doctor Vladimir Ivanovich, a leading specialist in aviation medicine, told us in detail about the factors that a living organism encounters when flying into outer space. He divided them into three classes. To the first, Vladimir Ivanovich included factors that depend on the physical state of outer space itself: low barometric pressure - in fact, a deep vacuum; the gas composition of the environment is different from that on earth; sharp temperature fluctuations; various types of ionizing radiation; meteorite danger. In the second class of factors, the professor included everything that depended on a rocket flight - noise, vibration, strong overloads, weightlessness. And finally, the third class of factors included the artificial atmosphere in the spacecraft, the limited size of the cabin, the narrowing of the motor activity of a person in this cabin, his emotional stress, stress on the nerves and psyche, and, finally, the inconvenience associated with staying in special clothing .
All this was new, interesting, and we listened with bated breath, not missing a single word. It was as if the door to the world of science had been opened for us.
Every day, Vladimir Ivanovich and other specialists revealed to us, ordinary pilots, a fascinating picture of what had already been done and achieved by scientists who studied how space flight conditions affect a living organism. It turned out that since 1951, in addition to laboratory experiments in institutes, biological research was carried out on rockets launched into the air, in the compartments of which animals were placed.
The first such flight, carried out in the Soviet Union to an altitude of 112 kilometers, was crowned with success. Data have been obtained indicating the possibility of short-term stays of animals in space. Following this, they studied the possibility of animals staying in spacesuits in hermetic cabins and lowering them from high altitudes using parachute systems. They descended from an altitude of 90 kilometers within 65 minutes.
“And then our missiles took off to a height of two hundred kilometers,” said Vladimir Ivanovich. “These flights also brought good results.
The rockets threw the animals higher and higher. Several experiments were carried out with animals flying to a height of up to 450 kilometers to the belt of high-energy particles. These scientific studies helped determine the possibilities of living beings in space.
Our scientists chose dogs to study the biological conditions of space flight. Dogs are calm animals, their physiology is well studied, they are amenable to training and preparation.
Similar studies have been and are being conducted in the USA. But the Americans carried out their experiments on small rodents, mice and monkeys. They sent monkeys into space under anesthesia that temporarily turned off the cerebral cortex.
“This,” Vladimir Ivanovich explained to us, “contradicts the teachings of the great Russian physiologist Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, and we abandoned such experiments.”
We all remembered the famous flight of the dog Laika on the second artificial satellite of the Earth. Unlike previous studies, her flight made it possible to study the long-term effects of accelerations during the launch of the satellite into orbit and the subsequent state of weightlessness, which lasted several days. Observations of Laika's body, carried out using various sophisticated instruments, served as the basis for the development of means to ensure the safety of human flight in outer space.
“In a word, guys,” said one of them. pilots of our group, leaving Vladimir Ivanovich’s lecture, we can say that a dog is an astronaut’s best friend!
Laika's image is found on postage stamps and postcards, and on cigarette boxes. But she really deserved more. And maybe someday they will erect a monument to her, just as they erected a bronze sculpture of a nameless dog in Koltushi near Leningrad - the subject of medical research.
We were in ideal conditions. We had everything, nothing distracted us from our favorite, interesting activities. We treated our doctors with respect. It was they who determined the conditions ensuring human life and health in the cabin of a spacecraft, and took an active part in its creation, in the development of a reliable spacesuit and scientific medical recording equipment. I often sat on a garden bench under a tree already covered with buds and began to reason. Sometimes it’s nice to be alone and sort out your thoughts and impressions of the day. Most often this happened at sunset or in the evening, when the sky was girded by the smoking Milky Way.
A person is afraid of change, but also loves it. Our life has changed, and changed for the better. I thought about the enormous scope of space exploration work in the Soviet Union, how much money and labor was invested in this matter. Vladimir Ivanovich once said that Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev is aware of everything that has been achieved, is keenly interested in all the work, and demands that scientists minimize the risk not only to the life, but also to the health of the astronaut.
We were introduced to the plan for preparing for space flights. It was an extensive program, including information on the basic theoretical issues necessary for an astronaut, as well as providing the acquisition of skills and the ability to use the equipment and equipment of the spacecraft. We had to study the basics of rocket and space technology, ship design, astronomy, geophysics, and space medicine. There were flights on airplanes in zero-gravity conditions, a lot of training in a mock-up spacecraft cabin, in specially equipped soundproof and thermal chambers, on a centrifuge and a vibration stand. In a word, there is no end to the work.
In a healthy body healthy mind.
Number one was still far from being ready to fly into space.
Classes have started. They took place in a completely different environment than in a technical school, college or regiment. There was absolute silence here, and prominent specialists with big names were working with us. Each has major theoretical works, each has made a significant contribution to Soviet science.
Our working day began with an hour of morning exercises. We trained outdoors, in any weather, under the supervision of doctors. There were also special lessons in physical education: gymnastics, ball games, diving from a springboard and platform, exercises on the horizontal bar and parallel bars, on a trampoline, with dumbbells. We swam and dived a lot. People who cannot swim and are afraid of water are not suitable to be astronauts. All these activities developed our skills to freely control our bodies in space and increased our ability to withstand prolonged physical stress.
To some extent, this goal was also pursued by the parachute jumps that took place at the airfield near the river.
Before I was supposed to leave for this airfield, we received a telegram from Orenburg: Ivan Stepanovich, Valya’s father, had become seriously ill. After consulting, we decided that while I was undergoing parachute practice, Valya and her daughter would go to her family. Moreover, her mother, Varvara Semyonovna, also felt unwell. And so they did.
After my first parachute jump, which I made back in the Saratov flying club, I had the opportunity to jump only four times - at the Orenburg Aviation School and in the regiment. These were ordinary training jumps that every pilot is supposed to perform. Now I had to master difficult jumps according to the instructor’s program. Particular attention was paid to long jumps and launching.
We were trained by Nikolai Konstantinovich, Honored Master of Sports, one of the most famous Soviet parachutists, holder of several world records, including the long jump record, when he fell over fourteen and a half thousand meters without opening the parachute. It was interesting to learn from such a master. He taught us a lot: how to leave the plane, how to control the body during free fall, how to determine the distance to the ground, how to land and splash down...
In a short period of time I completed about forty jumps. And they were not all alike. Each jump was experienced differently, each time delivering a mixed feeling of excitement and joy. I liked both the languor that grips the body before the jump, and the thrill, impulse and whirlwind of the jump itself. Parachute jumping polishes character and sharpens will. And it is very good that in our country hundreds of thousands of boys and girls are involved in this brave sport.
Yuri Gagarin during training parachute jumps.
In moments of relaxation, Nikolai Konstantinovich, a sincere person and a wonderful storyteller, shared with us episodes from his rich practice and incidents from the lives of Nikolai Evdokimov and Konstantin Kaytanov, pioneers of skydiving. Each of the episodes told was not only entertaining, but also instructive. These were clear examples of how a paratrooper should behave in the air.
In a series of jumps we performed, with a long delay in opening the parachute, my comrades and I had to end up in the so-called spin position. With this very unpleasant phenomenon, the body suddenly begins to rapidly rotate around its own axis, and it’s as if you’re spiraling into the air with tremendous force, your head fills with lead weight, a pain appears in your eyes, and you’re completely overwhelmed by incredible weakness. Once in a tailspin, you lose spatial orientation, you are twisted and turned with terrible force, you become completely helpless. Nikolai Konstantinovich showed us how to use our arms and legs like rudders to get out of a tailspin. He recommended that we sit flat, facing the ground, with our arms and legs spread out to the sides. This position, by the way, was cultivated by one of the most famous test paratroopers, Vasily Romanyuk, who jumped more than three thousand times. It ensured the stability of the body to the greatest extent during a free fall. And we have been convinced of this more than once.
At the end of parachute training, we were all given instructor certificates and parachute instructor badges. I must admit, I was very proud of this badge and gladly attached it to my jacket under the badge of a 3rd class military pilot.
News from Valya from Orenburg often came to the airfield. In general, she doesn’t like sending letters, but here they came one after another. I never guessed then that these letters first covered up anxiety, and then grief - her father, Ivan Stepanovich, died. But Valya did not inform me about this until our jumps were over. A kind, considerate friend, she did not want to upset me, knowing that this could affect my state of mind, and therefore the difficult tasks that I needed to perform at that time. So it turns out that with a beloved wife, grief is half grief, and joy is doubly so.
From the airfield where the parachute jumps took place, I returned home on the very day when the first Soviet spacecraft was launched into Earth satellite orbit in our country.
The next morning, all newspapers published a TASS report, which provided stunning data on the weight - more than four and a half tons - and the equipment of this spacecraft. On board there was a hermetic cabin with a load equal to the weight of a person, and with everything necessary for a future human flight into space, as well as various equipment with power supplies.
The spaceship walked victoriously over the planet, appeared over Paris, London, San Francisco, Melbourne, Ottawa and other cities in many countries, heralding a new stage in the struggle of Soviet scientists to penetrate into space. A wonderful phenomenon occurred that further expanded human power over nature. We saw that our planet is not so big if a man-made aircraft flies around it in just an hour and a half.
Centrifuge training.
“We, too, will probably fly on such a ship,” our guys said.
It was clear that the spacecraft had already been built, that systems were being tested and tested to ensure its safe flight, return to Earth and the necessary living conditions for a person in flight. We had to hurry with our studies, but what the hell, the ship will be finally equipped and checked, and we will not be ready to take it into outer space. And each of us worked even harder on our classes and training.
It's time for centrifuge training. This is a simple device designed to prepare the body to endure heavy overloads. Schematically, it can be represented in the form of a rocker mounted on an axle. At one end of the rocker there is a cabin for a person, at the other there is a balancing weight. The faster the rocker rotates around the axis, the more acceleration increases in the body, the greater the overload it experiences.
I trained quite often in the centrifuge, each time feeling the increasing weight of my own body. I have already experienced something similar during flights, when the plane abruptly comes out of a steep dive. Then an incredible weight fell on me, it seemed to press me into the seat of the cabin, it was impossible to move a finger, as if my eyes were covered with fog. This is the effect of overload, when a person’s weight increases several times.
We were told that we would encounter a similar phenomenon, but much stronger and more extended in time, during the launch of a spacecraft and its descent from orbit.
We continued to train in the centrifuge. Unlike the pilot, in the airplane cockpit we occupied a supine position, and the overload was thus distributed throughout the body more evenly. It was a lot of pressure. The eyes did not close, breathing became difficult, the facial muscles became distorted, the number of heart contractions increased, the blood pressure rose, the blood became as heavy as mercury.
During centrifuge training, I, like others, gradually got used to greater and greater accelerations and withstood long-term repeated overloads. Very precise and complex electrophysiological equipment was connected to the centrifuge, designed to record the physical state and functionality of the entire human body. We were tested for attention and intelligence, and had to perform specified working movements. At breakneck speed, it was necessary to name and remember the numbers from one to ten that suddenly appeared on the light display. While increasing in importance, they decreased in size. At top speed, I was able to accurately see and call “seven” or “eight.”
We, astronaut candidates, not only studied theory and underwent training, but also lived a social life. Here, like everywhere else, combat leaflets were issued. They came out under names consonant with our mood: “Moon”, “Mars”, “Venus”. Once they wrote a note about me as an excellent student in theory, and then that I was an excellent student in training. And although it was handwritten, in only one copy, which could only be read by a small group of people, I was pleased with such comradely encouragement.
It should be noted that everyone studied and trained with passion, realizing that lost time could never be returned.
Probably nowhere have science and technology been studied with such enthusiasm as in our group. The spirit of comradely mutual assistance reigned in her. If something went wrong for one person, everyone rushed to help him with advice and deeds. Competing with each other, we saw each other not as competitors, but as like-minded people striving for the same goal. We knew that one of us would be chosen for the first flight. But they also knew well that others would find work, that others would do more than the first, extend and develop what the first began. Some will make one orbit around the Earth, some will make several orbits, some will fly to the Moon, and all of them will be the first. We were united and united, like four brave Soviet soldiers who defeated the elements in the Pacific Ocean.
I wanted to go on a space flight as a party member. This has already become a tradition for Soviet people: on the eve of decisive events in their lives, they come to the Leninist party and join its ranks. This is what the builders of the first five-year plans did, this is what the heroes of the Great Patriotic War did. This is how they do it now.
My length of service as a party candidate has expired. Fellow soldiers from the North sent me their recommendations. Former commander Vladimir Mikhailovich Reshetov wrote: “Throughout his entire service, Yu. A. Gagarin was a leading officer of the unit... He was well-developed politically... He took an active part in public and sporting events... He fulfilled his socialist obligations in good faith...” In the recommendation of the secretary of the party organization Anatoly Pavlovich Roslyakov said: “I know Yu. A. Gagarin as an executive, disciplined officer... He flies competently and confidently... He was a member of the Komsomol bureau of the unit... He carried out party orders in a timely manner and conscientiously...” And in the third recommendation, given by the communist Anatoly Fedorovich Ilyashenko, it was written: “Yu. A. Gagarin is ideologically consistent, morally stable, and tidy in everyday life. As a student at the evening university of Marxism-Leninism, he always actively spoke at seminar classes... He actively participated in the work of party meetings, carried out party orders well, and was the editor of the combat leaflet.”
I re-read these recommendations and they excited me. My older comrades, communists, believed in me and spoke kindly about my modest work and seemingly unremarkable life. I don’t know what I would do with myself if I ever, through a bad act, forced them to repent of what they wrote, vouching for me with their party word. Oh, what a great thing this is - the trust of comrades who know everything about you: how you live, and what you think, what you strive for, and what you are capable of! How many times has the friendship of Soviet people been tested by blood! Yes, and I myself, if necessary, would give my life for Reshetov, and for Roslyakov, and for Ilyashenko, for all my fellow soldiers.
I thought for a long time about what I should write in my application. The warmest and most sublime feelings overwhelmed me, and if I poured them all out on paper, it would turn out to be many pages. Then I remembered the stories of front-line soldiers that in such cases, soldiers before the battle wrote expressively, but briefly. And on a piece of paper from a student notebook I wrote: “I ask the party organization to accept me as a member of the CPSU... I want to be an active member of the CPSU, to actively participate in the life of the country...” In these words, I said everything I thought.
On a sunny day on June 16, 1960, I was invited to a party meeting. As is customary in such cases, I told my biography. It turned out to be short and settled into a few phrases. Nothing special, just like millions of young Soviet people. One of the communists asked:
— How do you feel about the service?
“Service is the most important thing in my life,” I answered.
- Devoted to the Party and the Soviet government. He deserves to be in the ranks of Lenin's party! - said the communists who spoke.
Then they voted. Everyone raised their hands in favor. And although it is not customary to say thank you at party meetings, I could not resist saying:
- Thank you! Thank you very much! I will justify your trust. Ready to carry out any task of the party and government.
I was in great excitement, which I had never experienced before, I felt an extraordinary surge of strength and was ready to immediately do what I said.
A month later I was called to the party committee. A group of officers came there with me. Everyone was as worried as I was. Finally the door opened:
- Comrade Gagarin, come in...
The secretary of the party committee stood and handed me the red book of his party membership card and, shaking my hand, said:
- Always and in everything act as the great Lenin taught us.
Each person takes as a model the life of another person living in his heart. Lenin is such a model for Soviet people.
“I will be worthy of the title of communist,” I answered in a slightly trembling voice.
Returning home, I showed Valya and her mother, Varvara Semyonovna, who was visiting us, my party card, and only now looked at the number - 08909627. From now on, I became a member of the Communist Party - a part of the multi-million strong vanguard of the Soviet working class.
The women congratulated me, and Varvara Semyonovna, calling me by name and patronymic for the first time, said:
— You took on great responsibility, Yuri Alekseevich. A communist is such a person: a speck of dust lands on him, and everyone can see.
Being accepted into the party was the greatest event in my life. And that same evening I wrote about this to my father in Gzhatsk. He had long wanted me to become a communist. And the old man's dream came true.
In these happy days for me, we had a long-awaited acquaintance with the Chief Designer of the spacecraft. We saw a broad-shouldered, cheerful, witty man, a real hare, with a good Russian surname, first name and patronymic. He immediately put us at ease and treated us as equals, as his closest assistants. The Chief Designer began the acquaintance with questions addressed to us. He was interested in our well-being at every stage of training.
- Hard! But you have to go through all this, otherwise you won’t be able to stand it there,” he said and pointed to the sky.
When one of the comrades complained that it was unbearably hot in the thermal chamber, he explained that during the flight the temperature in the ship’s cabin would fluctuate from 15 to 22 degrees Celsius, but the astronaut must be prepared for anything, since during the spacecraft’s entry into the dense layers of the atmosphere its outer shell will heat up to perhaps several thousand degrees. Each of us gasped internally: a person in a shell heated to such a huge temperature! This was both disturbing and delightful at the same time.
The Chief Designer slowly led us to his brainchild - a spaceship, the most advanced structure of modern technology, which embodied many achievements of science.
“Look,” said the Chief Designer, “the outer surface of the ship and the pilot’s cabin are covered with reliable thermal protection.” This will protect them from burning during descent.
As if enchanted, we looked at a never-before-seen aircraft. The Chief Designer explained that the satellite ship is mounted on a powerful multi-stage launch vehicle and, after entering orbit, will separate from its last stage. He told us something that we did not yet know - that the program for the first human flight was designed for one orbit around the Earth.
“However, the satellite ship can make longer flights,” he added.
We were given the opportunity to properly examine the ship from the outside. Everyone noticed that the pilot’s cockpit was not at all blind, as we had previously assumed, and looked at us through the attentive eyes of the windows. There were several of them.
“The glass in these portholes,” they explained to us, “is also heat-resistant.” Observations will be made through them during the flight.
One by one we entered the pilot's cabin of the ship. It was much more spacious than the cockpit of an airplane. While in the chair, the astronaut could carry out all operations of observation and communication with the Earth, control the flight and, if necessary, independently control the spacecraft. What was missing from this unusual cabin! And everything is completely different from being on an airplane.
The pilot's console was located on the left. It contained handles and switches that controlled the operation of the radiotelephone system, regulated the temperature in the cabin, and also included manual control and the brake motor. On the right were a radio receiver, food containers and a control knob for the ship's orientation. Directly in front of the astronaut's chair is an instrument panel with several dial indicators and signal panels, an electric clock, and a globe, the rotation of which coincided with the movement of the ship in orbit. A television camera was installed below the instrument panel to monitor the astronaut from Earth. And even lower there was a porthole with an optical orientator.
For the first time, everyone spent several minutes in a chair—an astronaut’s workplace. It was installed at such an angle that in the areas of putting the ship into orbit and descending from it, the overloads acted in the direction of the chest - the back of the astronaut, that is, in the most favorable direction for him. The chair was a small but complex structure. It was equipped with harness and parachute systems, ejection and pyrotechnic devices and everything necessary for an emergency landing - an emergency supply of food, water and equipment, radio equipment for communication and direction finding. The seat also contained a spacesuit ventilation system and a parachute oxygen device. It was equipped with reliable automation.
“The astronaut lands while in the cabin of the ship,” the Chief Designer told us. “But at the same time we provided an option where, if necessary, he could leave the ship.”
What we saw was light, durable, portable. Everything sparkled with sterile cleanliness. No one has yet touched these devices, and, even moreover, no one has seen them except those who conceived and made them. Each one silently left the cabin and silently stepped aside, giving way to a comrade.
While experiencing and thinking about everything that we had seen and learned now, we suddenly realized that great resources and efforts of the entire people had been invested in this ship, that for it it was necessary to create a metal that our open-hearth furnaces had not yet known, and extraordinary glass, and plastics, and heavy-duty fabrics, and durable varnishes, and smart appliances. All metallurgy and all chemistry with all its achievements worked for this miracle of miracles.
Cosmonaut cockpit: 1 — pilot console; 2 — dashboard with a globe; 3 - television camera; 4 — porthole with optical orientator; 5 — ship orientation control handle; 6 — radio receiver; 7 containers with food.
We could not find words to convey all the solemn music buzzing in our blood. I wanted to say that it is better to see once than to hear a thousand times, but no one said this.
Training and activities continued as usual. The time has come for a vibration stand - a device that simulates the shaking of a ship when rocket engines are running. Once you settle into this apparatus, you will only shake for an hour, or even more, as if in a fever. The whole body vibrates like a stretched string. But it’s okay, we’re used to it...
We also got used to the heat chamber, where we spent a long time at a very high temperature. But this was not my first time. I’ve taken steam baths before - a Russian person cannot live without a good bathhouse with a birch broom and a steam room. I got used to high temperatures back when, as a craftsman, I worked in cupola furnaces with molten metal. You can't scare a Soviet man with fire. Tens of thousands of workers work at blast furnaces and open-hearth furnaces, at Bessemer converters, at blooming and rolling mills.
You sit alone in a heat chamber, with no one to exchange a word with, and you remember how many times our people, at hellish temperatures, changed grates in furnaces or repaired linings in steel-smelting furnaces. It was probably more difficult for them than for us: after all, they worked at higher temperatures. In a word, everything is tempered by fire, and we were tempered too.
I came home tired and couldn’t feel my feet under me. I’ll babysit my daughter, sit down and start nodding off. The wife is worried, she keeps asking questions: what is wrong with you? And she forced me to say:
- I’m going to space... Prepare a suitcase with underwear...
Valya took it as a joke, but didn’t ask any more questions. Like all officers' wives, she tried not to interfere in my official affairs. Valya knew that I would not hide what I could say from her. Well, it’s better not to ask about what you can’t talk about. I was pleased: I said everything and said nothing.
Lenochka now spent the whole day in the nursery, and Valya could go to work in her specialty as a medical laboratory assistant. She could not sit idle and worked, as always, enthusiastically. Sometimes, together with my friends, we visited her clinic, and I was pleased to see how deftly she handled syringes, a microscope and special tables. This, of course, could not be done without jokingly asking: do us, Valentina Ivanovna, an analysis without a queue, and so that the doctors do not undermine. And she will deliberately choose a larger syringe and a thicker needle and say:
- Come on, let’s get your paws here, now we’ll find out what’s in your blood, maybe just some water?...
We were up to our necks busy. Newspapers usually had to be read at home, in the evenings. Every day they reported on new labor exploits of the Soviet people. All summer, the people lived with the questions raised at the July Plenum of the Central Committee of the Party about the ways of further technical progress in our country.
Saying that communism can only be based on the most modern, advanced achievements of science and technology, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev emphasized: “Science must illuminate the path forward for engineers and designers so that they can successfully design even more advanced machines, so that technology is constantly improved.”
These words directly related to everything that we were now dealing with, for which we were preparing. The Chief Designer told us that Soviet cosmonautics was Nikita Sergeevich’s favorite brainchild, and talked about his meetings with him in the Central Committee of the Party, in scientific laboratories, and at the cosmodrome. He said that Nikita Sergeevich devotes a lot of attention, energy and care to this new business.
An expressive manifestation of the daily concern of our party and government for the development of Soviet cosmonautics was the second Soviet spacecraft, which entered the orbit of the Earth’s satellite on August 19, 1960. In its cabin, equipped with everything necessary for a human flight - that is, one of our group of future cosmonauts - there were dogs Strelka and Belka. Having made eighteen orbits around the globe, the spacecraft returned to Earth, deviating from the calculated landing point by only ten kilometers. For the first time in history, living beings, having circled the planet many times, have returned safely from space.
In training.
This outstanding event showed the complete reliability of the ship that we studied and mastered. The whole world was talking about Strelka and Belka. And these two simple mongrels were especially dear to us. On board the satellite ship was the same television installation that the Chief Designer had already shown us. With its help, scientists observed from Earth the behavior, well-being and mood of space scouts.
We were shown a television film where it was clearly visible how, at the moment of launch, the dogs looked fearfully at the bottom of the cabin, warily listening to the unusual noise. In the first seconds of the flight, they began to rush about, but as the ship accelerated, they were pressed by the ever-increasing force of gravity. Strelka, resting her paws, tried to resist the force that fell on her. Then the animals froze. The ship was already racing along its orbit. After heavy overloads, a state of weightlessness set in, and the animals hung in the cabin. Their heads and paws were lowered. The dogs seemed dead. But then gradually they perked up. The squirrel got angry and started barking. They soon got used to weightlessness and began to eat from an automatic feeder.
All this was interesting, calming and provided material for serious thought and conversation. And if earlier we imagined all this speculatively, now we saw how it really was. They say experience is a teacher of teachers. Everything that Strelka and Belka endured—living but non-thinking beings—could, of course, be endured by people who were healthy, trained and purposeful.
We were all interested in the sensations of weightlessness. We have accustomed ourselves to weightlessness. This was done during flights on high-speed jet aircraft. By placing them in certain positions, we balanced the centrifugal and centripetal forces. It was then that weightlessness arose, sometimes lasting several tens of seconds. This phenomenon, although short-lived, showed the possibility of radio communication, reading, visual orientation in space, as well as taking water and food. By passing these tests, we were convinced that the performance would not be impaired even during a prolonged state of weightlessness. Listening to our conclusions, the training director said:
- You can assume anything. Everything must be proven in practice, confirmed by experience. And such an experiment can only be carried out in outer space.
During various training sessions, our bodies and nervous system underwent sharp transitions from rapid spinning in centrifuges to a long stay in a specially equipped soundproof so-called hyperbaric chamber. This “loner” determined the neuropsychic stability of the astronaut, because sometimes he had to spend days in an isolated space of limited volume. Cut off from the whole world. Not a sound, not a rustle. No air movement. Nothing. Nobody talks to you. From time to time, according to a certain schedule, you must produce a radio broadcast. But this connection is one-sided. You send a radiogram and don’t know whether it was received or not. Nobody answers you a word. And no matter what happens to you, no one will come to your aid. You are alone. Completely alone, and in everything you can only rely on yourself.
It was sometimes difficult in this “solitude”. Moreover, when entering it, they did not know how much time they would have to spend alone with themselves, with their thoughts. Few hours? Day and night? A few days? But they knew that this was necessary: in outer space, for some unforeseen reason, all communication with people could be cut off, and you would be left alone. The nervous system, the entire psyche of an astronaut must be prepared for all sorts of accidents and surprises.
When left completely alone, a person usually always thinks about the past and stirs up his life. And I thought about the future, about what awaited me on the flight if they trusted me with it.
At training.
Since childhood, I was endowed with imagination and, sitting in this cell separated from everything in the world, I imagined that I was in a flying spaceship. I closed my eyes and in complete darkness I saw how continents and oceans rushed by below me, how day and night alternated and somewhere far below the golden scattering of night cities glowed. And although I had never been abroad, in my imagination I flew over Beijing and London, Rome and Paris, over my native Gzhatsk... All this helped to endure the hardships of loneliness.
I thought that poets, perhaps earlier than scientists, tried to unravel the secrets of the Universe.
In 160 AD, the first science fiction story about man's journey to the moon was written. Its author was the Greek sophist and satirist Lucian of Samosata. He called his extraordinary book “True Stories,” but from the very beginning he warned the reader with the following introduction: “I am writing about something that I have never seen, experienced or learned from another, about something that does not and could not exist in the world , and therefore my readers must in no case believe me "... These "stories", which fourteen centuries later were destined to have a great influence on literature, are the "failed adventures" of Odysseus, which, however, could be inscribed in Homer's " Odyssey”, if in Homer’s time people knew astronomy well.
The book describes how a terrible storm allegedly caught Odysseus's ship and lifted it high above the raging sea. The wind carried it with terrifying speed, and for seven days and nights the travelers did not know what awaited them. On the eighth day the ship reached the soil of the Moon.
I remembered the magnificent poems of Lermontov. Film director Alexander Dovzhenko at the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers said: “I believe in the victory of the brotherhood of peoples, I believe in communism, but if during the first flight to Mars my beloved brother or son dies somewhere in the world, I will not tell anyone that overcoming the difficulties of losing him.”
This was said before the birth of the first artificial satellite of the Earth.
Sometimes I completely surrendered to the silence, which is even difficult to imagine, but I have always loved the silence of work, the silence of thinking and reflection. And when I left the cell, occupying which I did not know when it would be possible to leave it, the examiners were surprised at my composure and calmness, mental stability and strength of nerves.
Not everyone tolerated training equally calmly both in solitary confinement and in a thermal chamber, in a centrifuge and on a vibration stand. This made it possible to select comrades who withstood difficult trials better than others. There were fewer and fewer of us candidates for the first flight. After all, in the end it was necessary to select one. The tests we took were much more difficult than the competitive exams at Moscow State University, where, as I heard, dozens of young people apply for one place.
Yu. Gagarin during preparation for the flight.
With continuous classes and training, we did not notice how autumn had passed and winter days had arrived. At that time, a meeting of representatives of communist and workers' parties was taking place in Moscow. Delegations from eighty-one parties took part in it. The published Statement of this Conference - the Marxist-Leninist program of communists around the world - said: the main distinctive feature of our time is that the world socialist system is turning into a decisive factor in the development of human society. The consolidation of the socialist states into a single camp, its strengthening unity and growing power ensure the complete victory of socialism within the entire system. The meeting emphasized that the implementation of the program of general and complete disarmament put forward by the Soviet Union would be of historical significance for the fate of mankind. It was a document of enormous power. He said that communists see their historical mission not only in abolishing exploitation and poverty on a global scale and forever eliminating the possibility of any war from the life of human society, but in the modern era to save humanity from the fire of a new world war.
Reading this historical document, I became convinced that my personal life has meaning insofar as it is aimed at serving the people. For us, future cosmonauts, it was important that the Statement said: “Soviet science opened an entire era in the development of world civilization, marked the beginning of space exploration, clearly demonstrating the economic and technical power of the socialist camp.” Reading these heartfelt words, we felt our responsibility not only to our Motherland, but also to the entire socialist camp, to the communists of all countries. The upcoming human flight into space pursued purely peaceful purposes. The spacecraft itself, which did not have any military equipment, and the nature of all our preparations for the flight convinced us of this. The successful implementation of such a flight would be a triumph of the peaceful policy of our people, a victory for all peace-loving people of the Earth.
The desire of our people for peace and creation was confirmed by deeds. One after another, the giants of the seven-year plan entered service. The construction of the powerful rolling mill “2500” has been completed at the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel Works; loading of the world's largest Krivoy Rog blast furnace began; the construction of the first coke oven battery at Kazakhstan Magnitogorsk, a metallurgical plant in Temir-Tau, was completed; At the Balkhash Mining and Metallurgical Plant, the world's first cyclone furnace produced smelting. These days I received several letters from my comrades - military pilots, including from Boris Fedorovich Vdovin. They wrote that, in accordance with the Law on a new significant reduction of our Armed Forces, they retired to the reserve, shared their impressions of working in a new field for them - in factories, factories, and agriculture. The widows settled in Kaluga, where K. E. Tsiolkovsky worked, and were engaged in teaching work. They wrote about their Irinka, that she had grown up and remembered me. And Valya and I answered that our Lenochka was already walking under the table and waiting for her brother or sister.
On December 1, 1960, our third spacecraft went into space. On board were the dogs Bee and Mushka, as well as other small animals, insects and plants. The research program preceding human flight was carried out according to a strict plan. This flight provided new information valuable to us. But not everything went well. Due to its descent along an off-design trajectory, the satellite ship ceased to exist. Some of the specialists were afraid that reporting this would make an unfavorable impression on us. But we understood that this was not a pattern, but an accident, that life is much more complicated than you think. It was a pity for the satellite, in which a lot of money was invested. But in such a grandiose undertaking, costs are inevitable.
Our classes continued at an accelerated pace. We trained more and more often in the mock-up of the spacecraft cabin, settled into it like settling into a new house, got used to every button and toggle switch, practiced all the movements necessary in flight, bringing them to the point of automaticity. The hands themselves knew what to do in any case.
The ability to handle the systems of manual control of a spacecraft, orientation, landing, as well as thermal control, air conditioning, and pressure regulation was developed. We worked with the ship's monitoring and control equipment. Scientists have thought through our every move. Much time was devoted to training in communication between the astronaut and the Earth through various channels and in various ways. We had to think logically and write down our observations in the logbook using the least amount of absolutely precise words and numbers. We knew how to imagine and imagined ourselves in a real ship encircling the Earth. This gave meaning to the classes.
To test various variants of the flight mission, the engineers built an excellent simulator and equipped it with ingenious electronic modulating devices. You take a seat in the cockpit, and in front of you are instrument arrows, and multi-colored displays flashing on and off, reproducing various changes in the situation that may arise during the flight. There are also radio conversations recorded on tape, observations through the windows through an optical orientation device, orientation on the globe, and keeping a logbook... Just have time to turn around!
The cockpit mock-up simulated not only a normal flight - the way it should have proceeded according to all calculations - but also various emergency scenarios. In a word, everything was done on the ground in flight style. Moreover, in a protective spacesuit, in a pressure helmet and pressure gloves, ensuring the preservation of the life and performance of the astronaut in the event of depressurization of the cabin. They also took food and water in this robe.
“After such training,” my comrades told me as a group leader, “you get more tired than in a centrifuge with all its delights.”
“Nothing,” I reassured them, “everything comes on time for those who know how to wait.”
The bitter aftertaste caused by the death of Bee and Mushka, which we were afraid to admit to ourselves, but which still existed, completely disappeared as soon as we learned about the successful launch of a heavy artificial Earth satellite weighing about six and a half tons, and then a week later the launch from a similar satellite of a space rocket that launched an automatic interplanetary station onto a trajectory towards the planet Venus. The successful launch of this station, carrying a pennant depicting the State Emblem of the USSR, paved the way to the planets of the solar system.
At that time everything was fine with me. I was just worried about Valya. She was due to give birth any day now. This time I was expecting a son, and my wife was expecting a daughter. How is she doing? Is she okay? I was very busy and couldn't stay with her.
On March 7th she gave birth to a daughter.
And on March 9th my comrades said to me:
- Well, Yura, you have one more gift for your birthday...
I ask:
- Which present?
— We launched the fourth satellite ship...
The fourth spacecraft-satellite returned to Earth on the same day with its passengers - the dog Chernushka and other living inhabitants, of a smaller caliber, as well as a dummy placed in the pilot's seat. The main purpose of this launch was to test the reliability of the spacecraft design and all systems installed on it that provide the necessary conditions for human flight. It was clear from everything that such a flight was very close.
A few days later, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, at a meeting of leading agricultural leaders of the Tselinny region, speaking about a new glorious page in the history of our Motherland - the development of virgin lands, said: “We are sure that the time is not far when the first spaceship with a man on board will rush into space! » Now it was possible to say for sure that one of us was about to start. It was both joyful and a little scary.
But it was not only in our country that preparations were underway for human space flight. The United States of America was also preparing for this. The foreign press has long reported on successful and unsuccessful launches of American Earth satellites and space rockets. In Life magazine we saw photographs of a chimpanzee that was launched from Cape Canaveral on a rocket into space and returned safely. American wire services reported that seven candidates had already been selected to fly into space in a narrow, bell-shaped capsule located in the nose of the Redstone rocket. The rocket was supposed to rise to an altitude of 115 miles. The entire flight took a quarter of an hour.
Soon the director of the Mercury project announced: of the seven American astronauts, three had been selected - John Herschel Glenn - 39 years old, lieutenant colonel of the Marine Corps, a native of New Concord in Ohio; Virgil Ivan Grissom, 34, an Air Force captain, born in Mitchell, Indiana, and Alan Bartlett Shepard, 37, a captain 3rd rank, a native of East Derry, New Hampshire. All three, United Press International reported, were selected based on "a wealth of medical and technical data." These flight candidates were career military personnel working in aviation in the field of scientific research. They had been undergoing special training for twenty-two months.
Glenn and Grissom served in the Air Force during World War II and later fought in Korea; Shepard served on a destroyer in the Pacific Ocean. The American press published their portraits and biographies, reporting that Glenn's favorite pastime is boating, Grissom enjoys fishing, and Shepard loves cross-country skating and water skiing.
The flight along a ballistic trajectory on a rocket, planned in the United States, in fact, could not be a space flight. From the very beginning of the work, in which our group of cosmonaut candidates now took an active part, Soviet scientists and designers directed their efforts along a different path - creating heavy artificial Earth satellites and large spaceships. This was the fundamental line of development of space flights in the USSR. The Chief Designer told us that only in this way would it be possible to solve the problem of human flight into outer space.
Of course, we couldn’t help but be interested in the brave American guys preparing to fly on the Redstone rocket. We were sure that sooner or later one of us would have to meet one of them and talk about everything we had seen and experienced. We knew that space flight could bring our countries closer together, and, of course, we were sure that a Soviet person would be the first to fly into space. There was every reason for this.
“The East is closer to the sun than the West,” my friends joked, looking through heaps of American newspapers and magazines.
At this time, I came across a book by the American pilot Frank Everest, “The Man Who Flew the Fastest.” The author’s name was familiar, and I read with interest what this strong-willed man wrote, who, at the cost of incredible efforts, achieved what he wanted.
Everything went well until the thirteenth chapter, entitled “Conquest of Space.” As soon as I read this chapter, I was overcome with a mixed feeling of hostility and disgust. Everest wrote: “I am firmly convinced that whoever first conquers space will dominate the Earth. It is not necessary that the fate of people will be decided by a strong and large country.
Even a small and relatively weak country, with the help of a spaceship armed with guided missiles with atomic charges, can achieve world domination. This country, having in its hands a spaceship and nuclear weapons, can attack an enemy from space without being subjected to a retaliatory strike. Victory will be guaranteed for her.”
What small country was Everest talking about, perhaps Adenauer Germany? In any case, from this nonsense, a hundred kilometers away, there was a smell of undisguised, full-blown fascism.
No, Soviet people are not striving into space to enslave other countries and peoples! The titanic efforts of our government and its head Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev are aimed not at preparing for war, but at preserving peace.
The conquest of space by the Soviet people is associated with the rapid progress of domestic science and technology. I thought that spaceship flights would help science answer many questions about the origin of stars and planets and their place in the Universe. Another equally important problem that human penetration into space, as well as flights to nearby planets, will help solve is the origin of life.
According to the theory of probability, there are millions of planets similar to our Earth, where there is biological life. Giordano Bruno, a great thinker of the past, expressed the idea of a plurality of worlds inhabited by living beings. This bold idea was developed and propagated by the brilliant Russian scientist Mikhail Vasilyevich Lomonosov. On many planets, thinking beings probably have a much longer history than humans, and may be at a higher level of development.
The breath of spring was felt in the air. And a spring mood reigned in our family: our second daughter was born, and we gave her a spring name - Galochka. And I walked around the room, holding her in my arms, and sang:
Galya, Galinka,
Cute picture…
But I didn’t have to babysit the little one - I had to go to the cosmodrome. There, our spacecraft with experimental animals and a dummy in the pilot's seat was preparing for the last control launch. The cosmodrome is a vast facility located away from the roads. It is maintained by qualified personnel of engineers and technicians. Here powerful rockets with spacecraft are mounted and prepared for launch. From here they fly into the sky.
They showed us a light reddish mongrel with dark spots. I took her in my arms. She weighed no more than six kilograms. I stroked her. The dog licked his hand trustingly. She was very similar to our pet dog in our native village, with whom I often played as a child.
- What is her name?
It turned out that she did not yet have a name - for now she was listed under some kind of test number. Send a passenger into space without a name, without a passport? Where has this been seen! And then we were asked to come up with a name for her. We went through a good dozen popular dog names. But somehow they all did not fit this amazingly cute reddish dog. Then they called me, I lowered her to the ground and said:
- Well, have a nice trip, Star.
And everyone present agreed: to be her Star. So then they wrote about the dog in the newspapers.
With some kind of mixed feeling of awe and delight, I looked at the gigantic structure, like a tower, towering at the cosmodrome. People who looked very small were bustling around him. I watched with interest the final preparations on the launch vehicle and on the spacecraft for launch. They lifted Zvezdochka and her companions on the elevator and placed them in a hermetically sealed cabin. Check, check and check all systems again. The appointed time comes. The launch command is about to be given.
At these moments, I involuntarily imagined that it was not Zvezdochka being equipped for flight, but me, that I was already there, in the cabin of a spaceship rearing up to the sky. I assumed that among the people, maybe I would be the first to fly.
Start! A command as short as a shot. In the flames escaping from the nozzles, in the roar of louder and louder engines, the tall and heavy body of the multi-stage rocket seems to reluctantly rise above the launch pad. The rocket, like a living, intelligent creature, in some thought, trembling slightly, hovers near the ground for a second or two and suddenly, elusively, leaving behind a raging whirlwind of fire, disappears from view, like a stroke, leaving its bright mark in the sky. Everything happened as I expected.
“This is how we will see you off, Yuri!” my comrades told me.
I walked around all day impressed by what I saw. The ship has already flown around the planet and returned to the given area. Already specialists - biologists and doctors - were busy with Zvezdochka, who survived the flight perfectly. And I kept thinking about what happened before my eyes and soon, now very soon, was going to happen to me. The roar heard at the launch was still echoing in my ears, and the high waves of flame that the rocket had left behind were still rising in front of my eyes. But this did not frighten me, but delighted me. And I remembered the words of the tall, mustachioed foreman of the Lyubertsy plant, when he cheerfully said to us artisans, backing away from the heat of the molten cast iron:
“Fire is strong, water is stronger than fire, earth is stronger than water, but man is stronger than all!”
At home, Valya asked why I was in such an enthusiastic state and where I was disappearing all the time.
“I’m flying into space... Prepare a suitcase with underwear,” I tried to laugh it off again.
“I’ve already prepared it,” Valya answered, and I realized: she already knows everything.
We put our girls to bed, had dinner, and then we started having a serious conversation. I said that the first manned flight into space was just around the corner and that they might send me on this flight.
“Why you?” asked Valya. —Won't your friends be offended?
I explained to her as best I could why the choice might fall on me. From Valya’s suddenly serious face, from her gaze, from the way her lips trembled and her voice changed, I saw that she was proud of it, and afraid, and did not want to worry me. We talked all night, without closing our eyes, remembering the past and making plans for the future. We saw our daughters in front of us as adults, married, nursing grandchildren, and our whole life passed before us without wars and strife, the way we imagine it under communism.
And when we had talked enough and I asked Valya how she looked at the test ahead of me, she answered, as a Komsomol member should have answered:
- If you are confident in yourself, make up your mind! Everything will be fine…
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...The start time was approaching. We were about to be sent to the Baikonur cosmodrome, located east of the Aral Sea in the Kazakh steppe, wide as the ocean. And yet I was impatient, rarely when the expectation was so painful. I knew that the ship on which I was to fly was called “Vostok”. Apparently, they called it that because the sun rises in the east and daylight crowds out the darkness of the night, moving from the east.
Before our departure, a farewell party meeting was held. Everyone assumed that I would be assigned to the first flight. Those who left for the cosmodrome and those who remained spoke.
“We envy you with good, friendly envy... We wish you a happy flight... When you return from space, don’t be arrogant, don’t keep your nose up, always be modest, just like you are now,” said the comrades who spoke at the meeting.
They gave me their word. I said:
— I am glad and proud that I was among the first cosmonauts. I assure my fellow communists that I will spare no effort, no labor, no consideration whatsoever in order to adequately fulfill the task of the party and government. I will go to the upcoming flight into space with a pure soul and a great desire to complete this task, as befits a communist... I join the numerous teams of scientists and workers who created the spacecraft and dedicated it to the XXII Congress of the CPSU.
The meeting was laconic and a little reminiscent of a rally. Everyone was excited. Apparently, during the war, the communists saw off their comrades to the front with the same warmth and sincerity.
Red Square. Yuri Gagarin before leaving for the cosmodrome.
Several astronauts flew to the cosmodrome. Anything could happen. It was enough for a speck to get into the eye of the first candidate for space flight, or his temperature to rise by half a degree, or his pulse to increase by five beats - and he had to be replaced by another trained person. The departing comrades were just as ready to fly as I was. The launch had to take place exactly on the appointed day and hour, minute by minute. Several specialists and a doctor traveled to the cosmodrome with us.
Shortly before the scheduled day of the flight, I visited Moscow. And all the way to the cosmodrome I remembered the excitement that gripped me when I stood near the Mausoleum. It became an internal need among Soviet people before a decisive step in life to go to Red Square, to the Kremlin, to Lenin. On bright June nights, boys and girls who have received their matriculation certificates pass here holding hands. Twenty years ago, in the stormy year of 1941, on their way to the front, regiments of the Moscow militia passed by the Mausoleum. No matter where Soviet people come to Moscow from, they will definitely visit Red Square. Our foreign friends do the same.
I slowly walked along the Kremlin walls along the river embankment. I crossed Red Square to the sound of the chimes of the Spasskaya Tower. With his hand raised to the visor, he stopped at the Mausoleum, watched the changing of the guard, and, pacified by the flight of doves and the rustle of the National Flag fluttering in the wind over the Kremlin Palace, slowly walked through the city, which has no equal in the world. A stream of people rustled around, overwhelmed by a premonition of spring. Thousands of people walked towards and overtook me. No one cared about me, and no one knew that a grandiose event was being prepared, the likes of which history had never known. “How our people will rejoice when our plans come true!” - I thought.
That same night we flew to the cosmodrome. Evgeniy Anatolyevich flew with us - our commander, doctor and mentor, a man of extraordinary charm and tact, who has been concerned about the health of pilots for twenty years. He worked with us from day one, and for him, as he said, there were no books left uncut. He knew more about everyone than we knew about ourselves. It was nice that Nikolai Petrovich Kamanin, one of the first Heroes of the Soviet Union, teacher of many famous pilots, was flying with us to the cosmodrome.
Foamy clouds swirled outside the windows of the plane, and through their gaps one could see the spring-like bare earth, in some places still covered with melted snow. I looked down and thought about my parents, about Valya, about Lenochka and Galinka. I imagined what I would do after the flight, and immediately decided: I will study. Sitting next to me was my closest friend, German Titov, a magnificent pilot, a communist, accepted as a party candidate by our organization, a man with pure, almost childish cheerfulness. He also looked at the land floating below and also thought, and probably about the same thing that I was thinking about. Sometimes our eyes met, and we smiled, understanding each other without words. The fears of those who believed that we should not be warned about the flight so that we would not be nervous were not justified. Both my friend and I, who in any case were ready to take a seat in the Vostok cabin, felt excellent.
German Titov sat in profile to me, and I involuntarily admired the regular features of his handsome, thoughtful face, his high forehead, over which his soft brown hair curled slightly. He was trained just like me and was probably capable of more. Maybe he was not sent on the first flight, saving it for the second, more difficult one.
They were waiting for us at the cosmodrome. There we met many familiar specialists and the Chief Designer. The Cosmonautics Theorist also arrived at the cosmodrome - that’s what we called among ourselves the prominent Soviet scientist, under whose leadership the most complex calculations for space flights were compiled. He was with the Chief Designer all the time. I knew that there would never be peace for these people. They will always look for something new, always dare. Only the creative collaboration of these two luminaries of Soviet science, large teams of scientists and engineers, united by their single bold thought, could give birth to a spaceship and determine its reliable path around the planet with a return to Earth.
Everything at the cosmodrome, where we arrived before the Vostok launch, aroused admiration and delight. Here I wanted to walk around with my head naked, holding my cap in my hand. Efficiently located ground installations for launching space rockets and monitoring them in flight are perhaps even more complex than the spacecraft itself.
Time has sped up. The pre-flight day has arrived.
We were given complete rest. The tape recorder was working, soothing subtle music quietly flowed around. In the evening we played a game of billiards. The game did not last long. The three of us had dinner: the doctor and the two of us. For several days now we have been eating “cosmically”, squeezing delicious nutritious food from tubes into our mouths. There was no talk about the flight, they talked about childhood, about the books they read, about the future. The conversation was conducted in a humorous tone, we cheerfully teased each other. No one had any doubts.
The Chief Designer came in. As always, attentive and kind. Without asking anything, he said:
— In five years, it will be possible to fly into space with a trade union ticket.
We burst out laughing. He liked our state of health, and, glancing briefly at his wristwatch, he quickly left. I didn’t detect even a shadow of anxiety in him. He was as confident in me as he was confident in himself.
The doctor stuck seven sensors on my body that record physiological functions. Quite a long, not particularly pleasant procedure, but I got used to it: it was done to us more than once during training.
At 21:50, Evgeniy Anatolyevich checked his blood pressure, temperature, and pulse. Everything is normal: pressure 115 over 75; temperature 36.7; pulse 64.
“Now go to sleep,” he said.
- Sleep? Please,” I answered obediently and went to bed.
Together with me in the room on the other bed was German Titov. For several days now we lived according to the same schedule and were like twin brothers in everything. Yes, we were brothers: we were blood-linked by one great goal, to which we henceforth devoted our lives.
We exchanged two or three jokes. Evgeny Anatolyevich entered.
- Boys, maybe I can help you sleep? - he asked, putting his hands in the pockets of his snow-white robe.
With one voice we refused sleeping pills. Yes, he probably didn’t have any pills with him: he was sure that we would refuse to swallow them. A good doctor, he knew the needs of his patients. There were rumors that when a pilot who had a headache asked him for pyramidon, he gave soda powder, the patient drank it, and the headache went away as if by hand.
About seven minutes later I fell asleep.
After the flight, Evgeniy Anatolyevich said that when he quietly entered the bedroom half an hour later, I was lying on my back and, placing my palm on my cheek, was peacefully sleeping. German Titov was sleeping quietly on his right side. During the night, the doctor looked at us several more times, but we didn’t hear it and, as he said, we never changed our positions. I slept soundly, nothing disturbed me and I didn’t dream about anything. At three o'clock in the morning the Chief Designer came, looked in the door and, making sure that we were sleeping, left without saying anything. They said that he had the latest issue of the Moscow magazine in his hands, he could not sleep and read until midnight.
Evgeny Anatolyevich did not sleep a wink and walked around the house all night. He was disturbed by cars passing along the road and sounds, no, no, and even those flying here from the assembly shop; but we slept like newborn babies and heard nothing and learned about it all later.
At 5.30 Evgeny Anatolyevich entered the bedroom and lightly shook me by the shoulder.
“Yura, it’s time to get up,” I heard.
- Get up? Please…
I stood up instantly; Herman also stood up, humming a playful song we had composed about lilies of the valley.
“How did you sleep?” asked the doctor.
“As taught,” I answered.
After the usual exercise and washing, breakfast from a tube: meat puree, blackcurrant jam, coffee. Pre-flight medical examination and checking of records of devices monitoring physiological functions began. Everything turned out to be normal, and a medical report was drawn up. The time has come to put on your space gear. I put on a warm, soft and light azure-colored jumpsuit. Then my comrades began to put on me a protective bright orange spacesuit, which ensured that I would remain operational even if the ship’s cabin was depressurized. All instruments and equipment with which the spacesuit was equipped were immediately checked. This procedure took quite a long time. I put a white helmet on my head and a pressure helmet on top, with large letters on it: “USSR.”
One of those who equipped me for the flight was the honored parachutist Nikolai. Konstantinovich, who taught astronauts difficult parachute jumps. His advice was valuable, because he had already ejected from airplanes several times with a seat similar to that installed in a spaceship and also equipped with a special parachute device. This was all the more important because, according to the program of the first space flight, for greater reliability in case the ship landed on a site that was not entirely convenient for this, an option was adopted in which, at a low altitude, the astronaut ejected from the side of the ship and then, separated from his seat, landed on parachute The ship made a normal landing.
The Chief Designer has arrived. For the first time I saw him preoccupied and tired - apparently, the sleepless night took its toll. And yet a soft smile hovered around his firm, tightly compressed lips. I wanted to hug him like a father. He gave me several recommendations and tips that I had never heard before and that could be useful during the flight. It seemed to me that after seeing the astronauts and talking with them, he became more cheerful.
“Everything will be fine, everything will be fine,” German and I said at the same time.
The people who were putting the spacesuit on me began to hand me pieces of paper, someone handed me their official ID - everyone asked me to leave an autograph as a souvenir. I could not refuse and signed several times.
A specially equipped bus arrived. I took a seat in the “space” chair, which resembled a comfortable chair in the cabin of a spaceship. The suit has devices for ventilation; electricity and oxygen are supplied to them. The ventilation device was connected to power supplies installed on the bus. Everything worked well.
The bus rushed quickly along the highway. From a distance I saw the silver body of a rocket, equipped with six engines with a total capacity of twenty million horsepower, directed upward. The closer we got to the launch pad, the bigger the rocket became, as if growing in size. It resembled a giant lighthouse, and the first ray of the rising sun burned on its sharp top.
The weather was favorable for the flight.
The sky looked clear, and only the cirrus clouds glowed like pearls far, far away.
“A million kilometers of altitude, a million kilometers of visibility,” I heard. Only a pilot could say that.
On the launch pad I saw the Cosmonautics Theorist and the Chief Designer. It was the most difficult day for them. As always, they stood next to each other. Their expressive faces were illuminated to the last wrinkle by the morning light. Here were also members of the State Commission for the first space flight, heads of the cosmodrome and launch team, scientists, leading designers, my faithful friend German Titov and other fellow cosmonauts. Everything was flooded with the light of the coming new day.
- What a cheerful sun! - I exclaimed. I remembered the first flight in the North, the hills covered with pink snow floating under the plane, the earth splashed with bluish drops of lakes, and the dark blue cold sea beating against granite rocks.
“What a beauty!” - I involuntarily burst out. “Don’t be distracted from the instruments,” flight commander Vasiliev sternly told me then. It was a long time ago, but I remembered his words: “Emotions are emotions, but business comes first...”
Impatience grew. People glanced at their chronometers. Finally they reported that the rocket and spacecraft were fully prepared for space flight. All that remained was to put the astronaut in the cabin, check all the systems one last time and launch.
I approached the chairman of the State Commission - one of the well-known industry leaders in our country - and reported:
— Pilot Senior Lieutenant Gagarin is ready for the first flight on the Vostok spacecraft!
- Bon Voyage! We wish you success!” he answered and shook my hand firmly. His voice was not strong, but cheerful and warm, similar to my father’s voice.
I looked at the ship on which I was supposed to set off on an unprecedented voyage in a few minutes. He was beautiful, more beautiful than a locomotive, a steamship, an airplane, palaces and bridges combined. It was thought that this beauty is eternal and will remain for people of all countries for all future times. Before me was not only a remarkable piece of technology, but also an impressive work of art.
Before taking the elevator into the ship's cabin, I made a statement for the press and radio. I was overcome by an unprecedented upsurge of spiritual strength. With my whole being I heard the music of nature: the quiet rustle of grass was replaced by the sound of the wind, which was absorbed by the roar of waves hitting the shore during a storm. This music, born in me, reflected the entire complex range of experiences, gave birth to some extraordinary words that I had never used before in everyday speech.
“Dear friends, relatives and strangers, compatriots, people of all countries and continents!” I said. “In a few minutes, a mighty spaceship will take me to the distant expanses of the Universe. What can I tell you in these last minutes before the start? My whole life seems to me now to be one beautiful moment...
I paused, collecting my thoughts. And my entire life flashed before my eyes. I saw myself as a barefoot boy helping shepherds tend the collective farm flock... A schoolboy who first wrote the word - Lenin... A craftsman who made his first mold... A student working on his diploma... A pilot guarding the state border...
“Everything that was lived, that was done before, was lived and done for the sake of this minute,” I said what I changed my mind in the last days, when they told me: “You will fly first.”
“You understand, it is difficult to understand feelings now, when the hour of testing, for which we have been preparing for a long time and passionately, has come very close. It is hardly worth talking about the feelings that I experienced when I was offered to make this first flight in history. Joy? No, it was not only joy. Pride? No, it wasn't just pride. I felt great happiness. To be the first in space, to enter one-on-one into an unprecedented duel with nature - can you dream of more?
It was quiet. Like a breeze through the grass, the tape of a tape recorder rustled.
“But after that I thought about the colossal responsibility that fell on me. To be the first to accomplish what generations of people have dreamed of, to be the first to pave the way for humanity into space... Tell me a task greater in complexity than the one that fell to me. This is a responsibility not to one, not to dozens of people, not to a team. This is a responsibility before the entire Soviet people, before all humanity, before its present and future. And if, nevertheless, I decide to take this flight, it is only because I am a communist, because I have behind me examples of the unparalleled heroism of my compatriots - the Soviet people.
And Chapaev and Chkalov, Pokryshkin and Kantaria, Kurchatov and Gaganova, Tursunkulov and Mamai stood before my eyes... They, and not only them, but all Soviet people drew and draw their vitality from one deep and pure source - from the teachings of Lenin. We, the cosmonauts, and our entire young generation, brought up by the Leninist Communist Party, drank greedily from this source.
I thought for a moment, but quickly collected my thoughts and continued:
“I know that I will muster all my will to complete the task in the best possible way.” Understanding the responsibility of the task, I will do everything in my power to fulfill the task of the Communist Party and the Soviet people...
Am I happy going on a space flight? Of course I'm happy. After all, at all times and eras it has been the highest happiness for people to participate in new discoveries...
I looked over the microphone and spoke, seeing the attentive faces of my mentors and friends: the Chief Designer, the Cosmonautics Theorist, Nikolai Petrovich Kamanin, dear, kind Evgeniy Anatolyevich, German Titov.
“I would like to dedicate this first space flight to the people of communism - the society into which our Soviet people are already entering and into which, I am sure, all people on earth will enter.
I noticed how the Chief Designer glanced furtively at his watch. I had to wrap it up.
“Now there are only a few minutes left before the start,” I said. “I say to you, dear friends, goodbye, as people always say to each other when setting out on a long journey. How I would like to hug you all, acquaintances and strangers, distant and close!
And, already on the iron platform in front of the entrance to the cabin, saying goodbye to my comrades remaining on Earth, I raised both hands in greeting and said:
- See you soon!
I entered the cabin, smelling of the field wind, they sat me in a chair, and silently slammed the hatch. I was left alone with the instruments, illuminated no longer by daylight, sunlight, but by artificial light. I could hear everything that was happening overboard the ship on such a dear Earth that had become even more precious. The iron trusses were removed and silence fell. I reported:
- “Earth”, I am “Cosmonaut”. I finished checking the connection. The initial position of the toggle switches on the control panel is preset. Globe at the site of separation. The pressure in the cabin is one, the humidity is 65 percent, the temperature is 19 degrees, the pressure in the compartment is 1.2, the pressure in the orientation systems is normal. I feel good. Ready for the start.
The technical director of the flight announced an hour and a half readiness for flight. Then an hour, half an hour. A few minutes before the start I was told that on the screen
The television device clearly shows my face, which makes everyone happy. They also reported that my pulse was 64, my breathing was 24. I replied:
- The heart is beating normally. I feel good, I put on my gloves, closed my pressure helmet, and am ready to start.
See you soon!
All launch commands were also transmitted to me.
Finally, the technical director of the flight commanded: - Lift!
I answered:
- Go! Everything is going fine.
My gaze settled on the clock. The hands showed 9 hours 7 minutes Moscow time. I heard a whistle and an ever-increasing rumble, felt the giant ship tremble with its entire hull and slowly, very slowly came off the launch device. The rocket's struggle with the force of gravity began. The hum was no stronger than what you hear in the cockpit of a jet plane, but it contained many new musical shades and timbres that had not been recorded by any composer and which, apparently, no musical instrument or human voice could yet reproduce. The powerful rocket engines created the music of the future, perhaps even more exciting and beautiful than the greatest creations of the past.
Yuri Gagarin in a cosmonaut suit.
Overloads began to increase. I felt like some irresistible force was pressing me more and more into the chair. And although it was located in such a way as to reduce to the limit the influence of the enormous weight bearing down on my body, it was difficult with arm and leg. I knew that this state would not last long: until the ship, picking up speed, entered orbit. Overloads were increasing.
Spacecraft-satellite "Vostok"
"Earth" recalled:
— Seventy seconds have passed since takeoff.
I answered:
- Got you: seventy. I feel great. I continue my flight. Overloads are growing. Everything is fine.
He answered cheerfully, but he thought: “Is it really only seventy seconds? The seconds are as long as minutes.” "Earth" asked again:
- How do you feel?
— Are you feeling good, how are you?
From "Earth" they replied:
- Everything is fine.
I maintained two-way radio communication with the Earth through three channels. The frequencies of onboard shortwave transmitters were 9.019 megahertz and 20.006 megahertz, and in the ultrashort wave range - 143.525 megahertz. I heard the voices of my comrades who worked at the radio stations as clearly as if they were nearby.
Behind the dense layers of the atmosphere, the head fairing was automatically dropped and flew somewhere to the side. The distant surface of the earth appeared through the windows. At this time, the Vostok was flying over a wide Siberian river. Islands and shores overgrown with taiga, illuminated by the sun, were clearly visible on it.
- What a beauty! — again, unable to resist, I exclaimed and immediately stopped short: my task is to convey business information, and not to admire the beauty of nature, especially since “Earth” immediately asked me to convey another message.
“I can hear you clearly,” I answered. - I feel great. The flight continues well. Overloads are growing. I see the Earth, the forest, the clouds...
Overloads were indeed growing all the time. But the body gradually got used to them, and I even thought that I had to endure something worse in a centrifuge. The vibration also bothered me much more during training. In a word, the devil is not as terrible as he is painted.
A multi-stage space rocket is a structure so complex that it is difficult to compare it with anything known to people, but everything is learned through comparisons. After the fuel burns out, the spent rocket stage becomes unnecessary and, in order not to be a burden, is automatically separated and jettisoned, and the remaining part of the rocket continues to increase its flight speed. I have never seen scientists and engineers find lightweight and portable fuel for Soviet rocket engines. But I, climbing higher and higher on it to the given orbit, wanted at that moment to say thank you to them and firmly shake their hands. The complex engines worked extremely well, with the precision of the Kremlin chimes.
One by one, the rocket stages separated, having used up the fuel, and the moment came when I could report:
— There was a separation with the carrier, according to the instructions.
I feel good. Cabin parameters: pressure - one, humidity - 65 percent, temperature - 20 degrees, pressure in the compartment - one, in orientation systems - normal.
The ship entered orbit - a wide space highway. Weightlessness set in - the same state that I read about as a child in the books of K. E. Tsiolkovsky. At first this feeling was unusual, but I soon got used to it, got used to it and continued to carry out the program assigned for the flight. “I wonder what people on Earth will say when they are told about my flight,” I thought.
Weightlessness is a somewhat strange phenomenon for all of us, the inhabitants of the Earth. But the body quickly adapts to it. What happened to me at this time? I tore myself away from the chair, hung between the ceiling and the floor of the cabin, experiencing exceptional lightness in all my limbs. The transition to this state happened very smoothly. When the influence of gravity began to disappear, I felt great. Everything suddenly became easier to do. My arms, my legs, and my whole body became as if they weren’t mine at all. They didn't weigh anything. You don’t sit, you don’t lie, but you sort of hang in the cabin. All loose objects also float, and you observe them as if in a dream. And a tablet, and a pencil, and a notepad... And the drops of liquid that spilled from the hose took the form of balls, they moved freely in space and, touching the wall of the cabin, stuck to it, like dew on a flower.
Weightlessness does not affect human performance. I worked all the time: I monitored the ship’s equipment, watched through the windows, and kept notes in the logbook. I wrote while in a spacesuit, without taking off my protective gloves, with an ordinary graphite pencil. It was easy to write, and the phrases fell onto the paper of the logbook one after another. For a moment, forgetting where and in what position I was, I put the pencil next to me, and it immediately floated away from me. I did not catch him and spoke loudly about everything I saw, and the tape recorder recorded what was said on a narrow sliding tape. I continued to maintain radio contact with the Earth through several channels in telephone and telegraph modes.
“Earth” asked what I see below. And I said that our planet looks about the same as when flying on a jet plane at high altitudes. Mountain ranges, large rivers, large forests, spots of islands, and the coastal edge of the seas are clearly visible.
“Vostok” rushed over the expanses of the Motherland, and I felt ardent filial love for it. And how can we, its children, not love our Motherland, if the peoples of the whole world turn their eyes to it with hope. Until recently poor and backward, it has turned into a powerful industrial and collective farm power. The Soviet people, organized and educated by the Communist Party, shook off the ashes of the old world, straightened their heroic shoulders and moved forward along the path opened by Lenin. Our mighty people, under the leadership of the Party, established the power of the working people and created the world's first Soviet state.
The Motherland taught us through the examples of the heroic deeds of her sons, instilling in us the best and noblest feelings from childhood. There is no country on the globe larger than ours. There is no country richer than ours, no country more beautiful than the Soviet Union.
As a boy, I enthusiastically read “The Tale of Igor’s Campaign” - this ancient Russian collection of ideas of devotion to the Motherland. During breaks, I loved to stand in front of a geographical map in class, look at the great Russian rivers: the Volga, Dnieper, Ob, Yenisei, Amur, like blue veins entwining the mighty body of our country, and dream about distant travels and campaigns. And here it is, the main trip of my life - a flight around the globe! And at an altitude of three hundred kilometers I mentally thanked the party and the people, who gave me such great happiness - to be the first to see and the first to tell people about everything I saw in space.
I saw clouds and their light shadows on the distant, dear Earth. For a moment, the collective farmer’s son awakened in me. The completely black sky looked like a plowed field, sown with grain of stars.
They are bright and clean, as if winnowed. The sun is also surprisingly bright, it is impossible to look at it with the naked eye, even with your eyes closed. It is probably many tens, or even hundreds of times brighter than we see it from Earth. Brighter than the molten metal I had to deal with while working in the foundry. To reduce the blinding power of its rays, from time to time I blocked the windows with safety curtains.
I wanted to observe the Moon, to find out what it looks like in space. But, unfortunately, her sickle was out of my field of vision during the flight. “However,” I thought, “I’ll see her on the next flight.”
Observations were carried out not only of the sky, but also of the Earth. What does the water surface look like? Darkish, slightly shiny spots. Can you feel the spherical shape of our planet? Yes, sure! When I looked at the horizon, I saw a sharp, contrasting transition from the light surface of the Earth to a completely black sky. The earth delighted with its rich palette of colors. It is surrounded by a halo of soft bluish color. Then this stripe gradually darkens, becomes turquoise, blue, purple and turns into charcoal black. This transition is very beautiful and pleasing to the eye.
The music of the Motherland flowed into the cabin, I heard my native voices singing one of my favorite songs - “Amur Waves”. I remembered that the Americans wrote: “No one is able to accurately predict what the influence of outer space will be on humans. Only one thing is known: a person in space will feel boredom and loneliness.” No, I didn't feel bored and I wasn't lonely. Cutting through space, I worked and lived the life of my country. The radio, like an umbilical cord, connected me to the Earth. I received commands, transmitted messages about the operation of all ship systems, and in every word from Earth I felt the support of the people, the government, and the party.
All the while closely watching the instrument readings, I determined that the Vostok, strictly moving along the intended orbit, was about to begin flying over a shadowed part of our planet not yet illuminated by the Sun. The ship's entry into the shadow happened quickly. Instantly there was pitch darkness. Apparently, I was flying over the ocean, since even the golden dust of the illuminated cities was not visible below.
Crossing the Western Hemisphere, I thought about Columbus, that, through torment and suffering, he discovered the New World, and they called it America, named after Amerigo Vespucci, who received immortality for thirty-two pages of his book “Description of New Lands.” I once read a story about this historical mistake in a book by Stefan Zweig.
Thinking about America, I couldn't help but remember the guys who intended to rush into space after us. For some reason I assumed Alan Shepard would do it. Will American astronauts serve the cause of peace, as we do, or will they be slaves of those who are preparing war? How good it would be if the peoples of the globe heeded the reasonable voice of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev and directed all their efforts towards achieving universal and permanent peace.
At 9:51 a.m. the automatic orientation system was turned on. After the Vostok emerged from the shadows, she searched and oriented the ship towards the Sun. Its rays shone through the earth's atmosphere, the horizon became bright orange, gradually turning into all the colors of the rainbow: blue, indigo, violet, black. Indescribable colors! Just like in the paintings of the artist Nicholas Roerich!
9 hours 52 minutes. While flying around Cape Horn, I sent a message:
— The flight is going well, I feel good. The onboard equipment is working properly.
I checked the flight schedule. The timing was accurate. “Vostok” was traveling at a speed close to 28,000 kilometers per hour. Such speed is difficult to imagine on Earth. I did not feel either hunger or thirst during the flight. But according to a given program, at a certain time, he ate and drank water from a special water supply system. I ate food prepared according to recipes developed by the Academy of Medical Sciences. He ate the same way as in earthly conditions; There was only one problem: I couldn’t open my mouth wide.
On earth they receive a television broadcast from the Vostok satellite.
And although it was known that the behavior of my body was being monitored from Earth, I no, no, and listened to my own heart. In conditions of weightlessness, the pulse and breathing were normal, the state of health was excellent, thinking and performance were completely preserved.
Light, comfortable sensors were installed in my overalls, converting physiological parameters - heart biocurrents, pulse fluctuations of the vascular wall, respiratory movements of the chest - into electrical signals. Special amplification and measuring systems ensured the transmission through radio channels to the Earth of pulses characterizing breathing and blood circulation at all stages of the flight. So on Earth they knew more about my well-being than I knew about it.
From the moment the rocket took off from the launch device, intelligent automatic systems took over control of all its complex mechanisms. They directed the rudders, forcing the rocket to move along a given trajectory, controlled the propulsion system, setting the required speed, and dropped the spent rocket stages. The automation maintained the required temperature inside the ship, oriented it in space, made measuring instruments work, and solved many other complex problems. At the same time, I had at my disposal a manual flight control system for the ship. All I had to do was turn on the right switch, and all control over the flight and landing of the Vostok would pass into my hands. I would have to once again clarify the location of the Vostok rapidly rushing over the Earth using on-board instruments. And then it would be necessary to calculate the landing site, use the control stick to maintain the orientation of the ship and, at the right moment, launch the braking system. Now all this was not required - the automation worked flawlessly. Scientists have thought and weighed everything.
The Chief Designer told us about the struggle being waged to reduce the weight and dimensions of every part of spacecraft, that Soviet scientists working in the field of automation are creating systems with many thousands of elements, making self-adjusting devices capable of adapting to changing conditions. Being a young man, he told us about control devices with a large number of elements, which, however, ensure high reliability of the system.
All these memories flashed through my brain in a second. And remembering all this, I began to think about the Chief Designer. The scientific teams who invested their minds, energy, and labor into it could be proud of the spaceship.
I tried to imagine the people involved in the construction of the ship, and rows of workers passed before my eyes, as at the May Day demonstration on Red Square. It would be nice to see them at work in laboratories, on factory floors, to shake their hands and say thank you. After all, the most beautiful thing on Earth is a person busy with work.
With spiritual trepidation I peered into the world around me, trying to see, understand and comprehend everything. Diamond scatterings of bright, cold stars shone through the portholes. It was still oh so far away from them, maybe decades of flight, and yet from orbit it was much closer to them than from Earth. It was joyful and a little creepy to realize that I had been entrusted with a spaceship - an invaluable treasure of the state, into which so much work and people's money had been invested.
Despite the difficult work, I couldn't help but think. I remembered my mother how, as a child, she kissed me goodnight on the back between my shoulder blades. Does she know where I am now? Did Valya tell her about my flight? And remembering my mother, I couldn’t help but think about my Motherland. It’s not without reason that people call the Motherland “mother” - it is forever alive, it is immortal. Everything a person achieves in life, he owes to his homeland. “Our socialist Motherland is the most beautiful in the world, and I owe everything I have achieved to it,” I thought.
Various thoughts came, and all of them were somehow bright and festive. I remembered how we, boys, secretly shook the apple trees in the collective farm orchard, how on the eve of the flight I wandered around Moscow, along its noisy, joyful streets, how I came to Red Square and stood for a long time at the Mausoleum. I thought that the spaceship was carrying Lenin’s ideas around the entire Earth. “What is German Titov doing now?” — a thought flashed, and I felt the strength and warmth of his embrace as I said goodbye. After all, everything that I am going through now, he will have to go through too.
Countries flashed by below one after another, and I saw them as one whole, not divided by state borders.
At 10:15 a.m., on approach to the African continent, commands were sent from an automatic program device to prepare the on-board equipment to turn on the braking engine. I sent another message:
— The flight is proceeding normally, I can tolerate the state of weightlessness well.
The thought flashed that somewhere down there was the peak of Kilimanjaro, glorified by Ernest Hemingway in his story “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.”
Then I thought that the ship was flying over the Congo, a country in which the imperialists had villainously killed the courageous fighter against colonialism, the fighter for the happiness of his people, Patrice Lumumba.
But there was no time to think. The final stage of the flight was approaching, perhaps even more important than entering orbit and orbital flight—the return to Earth. I began to prepare for it. I was expecting a transition from a state of weightlessness to new, perhaps even stronger, overloads and colossal heating of the outer shell of the ship upon entering the dense layers of the atmosphere. Until now, everything in space flight has been approximately the same as we practiced during training on Earth. What will happen at the last, final stage of the flight? Will all systems work normally, is there any unforeseen danger awaiting me? Automation is automatic, but I determined the location of the ship and was ready to take control into my own hands and, if necessary, carry out its descent to Earth independently in an area I had chosen suitable for this purpose.
The ship's orientation system in this flight was solar, equipped with special sensors. These sensors “catch” the Sun and “hold” it in a certain position, so that the braking propulsion system is always directed against the flight. At 10:25 a.m. the braking device was automatically activated. It worked perfectly, on time. After a large ascent and a large descent, the Vostok gradually began to slow down and moved from orbit to a transition ellipse. The final part of the flight began. The ship began to enter the dense layers of the atmosphere. Its outer shell was quickly heating up, and through the curtains covering the portholes, I saw the eerie crimson glow of the flames raging around the ship. But it was only twenty degrees warm in the cabin, although I was in a ball of fire directed downwards.
The weightlessness disappeared, the growing overloads pressed me to the chair. They kept growing and were more significant than during takeoff. The ship began to rotate, and I reported this to “Earth”. But the rotation, which worried me, quickly stopped, and the further descent proceeded normally. It was clear that all systems worked perfectly and the ship was accurately heading to the designated landing area. Out of excess happiness, I loudly sang my favorite song:
The homeland hears
The Motherland knows...
The flight altitude was decreasing all the time. After making sure that the ship would reach Earth safely, I prepared to land.
Ten thousand meters... Nine thousand... Eight... Seven...
The Volga ribbon flashed below. I immediately recognized the great Russian river and the banks over which Dmitry Pavlovich Martyanov taught me to fly. Everything was well known: the wide surroundings, the spring fields, the groves, the roads, and Saratov, whose houses, like cubes, were piled up in the distance...
At 10 hours 55 minutes, "Vostok", having flown around the globe, safely landed in a given area on a plowed field of the Leninsky Put collective farm, southwest of the city of Engels, not far from the village of Smelovka. It happened like in a good novel: my return from space took place in the very places where I flew on an airplane for the first time in my life. How much time has passed since then? Just only six years. But how the standards have changed! That day I flew two hundred times faster, two hundred times higher. Soviet wings have grown two hundred times!
Stepping onto solid ground, I saw a woman and a girl standing next to a spotted calf and watching me with curiosity. I went to them. They headed towards. But the closer they came, their steps became slower. I was still in my bright orange spacesuit, and its unusual appearance scared them a little. They had never seen anything like it before.
- Ours, comrades, ours! — Feeling a chill of excitement, I shouted, taking off my pressure helmet.
It was the forester's wife Anna Akimovna Takhtarova with her six-year-old granddaughter Rita.
- Is it really from outer space? — the woman asked not quite confidently.
“Imagine, yes,” I said.
- Yuri Gagarin! Yuri Gagarin! - the machine operators running up from the field camp shouted.
These were the first people I met on Earth after the flight - ordinary Soviet people, workers of collective farm fields. We hugged and kissed like family.
Soon a group of soldiers and an officer arrived, driving along the highway in trucks. They hugged me and shook hands. Some of them called me major. Without asking anything, I realized that the Minister of Defense, Marshal of the Soviet Union, Rodion Yakovlevich Malinovsky, awarded me an extraordinary rank through one step. I didn't expect this and blushed with embarrassment. Someone found a camera, we stood in a large group and took pictures. This was the first photo taken after the flight.
My military comrades helped me take off my space suit, and I was left in an azure jumpsuit. Someone offered me his overcoat, but I refused - the overalls were warm and light. Together with the soldiers, I headed to my ship. He stood in the middle of a plowed field, several tens of meters from a deep ravine in which spring waters rustled.
I carefully examined the Vostok. The ship and its internal equipment were in perfect order; they could be used again for space flight. A feeling of great joy filled me. I was happy in the knowledge that the first manned flight into space was accomplished in the Soviet Union and our domestic science had advanced even further.
Soldiers stood guard at the spaceship. Then a helicopter with specialists from the meeting group and sports commissioners, who were supposed to register the record flight into space, came to pick me up. They stayed at Vostok, and I went to the command post of this group in order to report everything to Moscow.
Having got to my comrades who were awaiting my return, I learned that there was a telegram addressed to me from Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. The First Secretary of the Party Central Committee congratulated me on the completion of the space flight.
After some time, I was connected by telephone to Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, who was in the Sochi area. I heard a familiar and familiar voice. It was the greatest moment of my life. An intimate conversation took place. I present it here in full, word by word.
“I’m glad to hear from you, dear Yuri Alekseevich,” said Nikita Sergeevich.
Me: - I just received your welcome telegram, in which you congratulate me on the successful completion of the world's first space flight. I sincerely thank you, Nikita Sergeevich, for this congratulation. I am happy to report to you that the first space flight has been successfully completed.
N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: I cordially welcome and congratulate you, dear Yuri Alekseevich! You were the first in the world to make a space flight. With your feat you glorified our Motherland, showed courage and heroism in carrying out such an important task, with your feat you made yourself an immortal person, because you were the first person to penetrate into space.
Tell me, Yuri Alekseevich, how did you feel during the flight? How did this first space flight proceed?
Me: - I felt good. The flight was very successful, all the equipment of the spacecraft worked well. During the flight, I saw the Earth from a great height. Seas, mountains, big cities, rivers, forests were visible.
N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: - Can we say that you felt good?
Me: -You said it right, Nikita Sergeevich. I felt right at home in the spaceship. I thank you once again for your heartfelt congratulations and greetings on the successful completion of the flight.
N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: -I am glad to hear your voice and greet you. I will be glad to meet you in Moscow. Together with you, together with all our people, we will solemnly celebrate this great feat in space exploration. Let the whole world look and see what our country is capable of, what our great people, our Soviet science can do.
Me: - Now let all countries catch up with us!
N.S. KHRUSHCHEV: — Correct! I am very glad that your voice sounds cheerful and confident, that you are in such a wonderful mood! You say correctly - let the capitalist
countries are catching up with our country, which paved the way into space and sent the world's first astronaut. We are all proud of this great victory.
Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan is present here, he conveys his heartfelt congratulations and greetings to you.
N. S. Khrushchev congratulates Yuri Gagarin on the successful completion of his space flight.
Me: — Convey my gratitude to Anastas Ivanovich and best wishes to him!
N. S. KHRUSCHEV: -Tell me, Yuri Alekseevich, do you have a wife and children?
Me: - There is a wife, Valentina Ivanovna, and two daughters, Lena and Galya.
Yuri Gagarin talks with N. S. Khrushchev on the phone after the flight.
N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: -Did your wife know that you would fly into space?
Me: - Yes, I knew, Nikita Sergeevich.
N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: Convey my heartfelt greetings to your wife and your children. Let your daughters grow up and be proud of their father, who accomplished such a great feat in the name of our Soviet Motherland.
Me: Thank you, Nikita Sergeevich. I will convey your greetings and will forever remember your heartfelt words.
N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: -Are your parents, mother and father, alive, where are they now, what are they doing?
Me: -Father and mother are alive, they live in the Smolensk region.
N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: - Please convey my heartfelt congratulations to your father and your mother. They have the right to be proud of their son, who accomplished such a great feat.
Me: - Thank you very much, Nikita Sergeevich. I will convey your words to my father and mother. They will be happy and deeply grateful to you, our party and the Soviet government.
N. S. KHRUSHCHEV: -Not only your parents, but our entire Soviet Motherland is proud of your great feat, Yuri Alekseevich. You have accomplished a feat that will live for centuries.
Once again, I sincerely greet you on the successful completion of your first space flight. See you soon in Moscow. Wish you all the best.
Me: - Thank you, Nikita Sergeevich. Once again I thank you, my dear Communist Party, the Soviet government for the great trust placed in me, and I assure you that I will continue to be ready to fulfill any task of the Soviet Motherland. Goodbye, dear Nikita Sergeevich!
Right away, the editor-in-chief of Pravda, Pavel Alekseevich Satyukov, and the editor-in-chief of Izvestia, Alexey Ivanovich Adzhubey, spoke to me on the phone. I asked them to convey my heartfelt greetings to newspaper readers.
During these exciting first hours of returning to Earth from space, many joyful meetings took place with familiar and unfamiliar friends. Everyone was close and dear to me. Particularly touching was the meeting with German Titov, who, together with other comrades, flew on a jet plane from the cosmodrome to the landing area. We hugged each other warmly and for a long time, out of excess of feelings, we punched each other in a friendly manner.
- Satisfied? - he asked me.
“Very,” I answered, “you will be just as pleased next time...”
He really wanted to ask me about everything, and I really wanted to tell him everything, but the doctors insisted on rest, and I could not help but obey their demands.
We all went to the bank of the Volga, to a house that stood on the way out. There I took a shower, had lunch and dinner at once, this time in an earthly way, with a good earthly appetite.
From the landing area to the space flight headquarters.
After a short walk along the Volga, admiring the golden-light sky of the sunset, we played billiards with German Titov and, having finished this amazing day in our lives - the twelfth of April, one thousand nine hundred and sixty-one - we lay down in bed, and a few minutes later we were already sleeping like that as serene as on the eve of the flight.
LIFE FOR THE MOTHERLAND
My first morning after returning from space flight began, as always, with physical exercise. The habit of morning exercises has long become a necessity, and there has never been a time when I neglected it. And even more so, vigor was needed today, because a big day, big conversations, interesting meetings lay ahead.
At ten o'clock in the morning, scientists and specialists who equipped the Vostok for its first voyage around the Earth gathered in a house on the banks of the Volga. I was delighted to see the Chief Designer among them. He smiled and his face became younger. Now, after man went up into space and, having flown around the planet, returned home, everything was in order. The Chief Designer hugged me and we kissed. This is probably how during the war generals greeted soldiers who had completed an important combat mission.
I made the first report to the audience on the operation of all the technical systems of the ship in flight, and told about everything I had seen and experienced outside the earth’s atmosphere. They listened to me carefully. But I got carried away and talked for a long time. There were many impressions, and they were all so unusual that I wanted to quickly share them with people. I tried not to forget anything. Judging by the faces of those gathered, the story was interesting. Then the questions started pouring in. I tried to answer each one as accurately as possible, understanding how important it was for the subsequent work on conquering space.
April 14, 1961. Residents of the capital were eagerly awaiting a meeting with the world's first cosmonaut Yu. A. Gagarin, who on April 12 made a triumphant space flight around the Earth in 108 minutes.
Several times during the report I met the gaze of doctor Evgeniy Anatolyevich. He didn’t want me to get overtired, and pointed to my watch: wrap it up, comrade...
After a short break I had to speak again. This time in front of correspondents from Pravda and Izvestia. This was my first detailed interview for the Soviet press, in which I was interested, because I wanted to quickly tell the people about everything I saw and, through the newspapers, sincerely thank the party and government for the high trust placed in me. Our conversation was conducted in a friendly tone. The journalists understood me perfectly; they knew a lot about space. One of them was once a military aviator, and the other edited the science and technology department in his newspaper. It is a pity that during this conversation there was no correspondent of the Saratov Komsomol newspaper “Zarya Molodezhi”. This newspaper was the first to publish a note about me when I was still studying at the flying club. One can imagine with what interest his interview would be read by Saratov Komsomol members and guys who, perhaps, are now learning to fly on the same planes that I learned to fly on.
The next day, before flying to Moscow, I met with Dmitry Pavlovich Martyanov, my first instructor, who was working at the Saratov flying club at that time. We were both happy with each other.
“Thank you, Dmitry Pavlovich, for teaching me to fly,” I said.
“Wings grow from flying,” he answered and handed me the central newspapers. It was nice to read in them everything that was said yesterday during a conversation with journalists. After all, these were the first correspondence about a flight into space, and the authors managed to preserve in them the novelty and spontaneity of my space impressions. From the newspapers I learned about how my parents in Gzhatsk and Valya, who stayed at home with the children, greeted the news of my flight. I was especially touched by my mother’s story about my childhood and the photograph of Valya taken at the moment when she was informed that the command to land had been given. I imagined what my wife was going through in those minutes...
Newspapers both made me happy and confused me. Finding yourself in the spotlight not only of your country, but of the whole world is a rather burdensome thing. I wanted to immediately sit down and write that it was not just me at all, that tens of thousands of scientists, specialists and workers were preparing this flight, which could be carried out by each of my fellow cosmonauts. I knew that many Soviet pilots were capable of going into space and were physically and mentally prepared for this. I also knew that I was lucky - I was born on time. If I had been born a few years earlier, I would not have advanced in age; If I had been born later, someone would have already been where my whole being was striving.
April 14, 1961. At Vnukovo airfield. Yuri Gagarin heads to the government podium.
But the radio, endlessly repeating my name, and newspapers with my portraits and articles about space flight were only the beginning of that trembling excitement that captured me for a long time. Even greater experiences lay ahead, which no wildest imagination could imagine and which I had no idea about. The Soviet people were preparing an unprecedented meeting for the first cosmonaut.
A special IL-18 plane flew from Moscow to pick me up. As he approached the capital of our Motherland, he was joined by an honorary fighter escort. These were beautiful MiGs, which I also flew in my time. They pressed themselves so close to our airship that I could clearly see the faces of the pilots. They smiled widely and I smiled at them. I looked down and gasped. The streets of Moscow were crowded with streams of people. From all over the capital, living human rivers, over which scarlet banners floated like sails, flocked to the walls of the Kremlin.
The plane passed low over the main highways of the city and headed for the Vnukovo airfield. There were also a lot of greeters there. I was told that at the airfield there were members of the Presidium of the Central Committee of the CPSU, the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the head of the Soviet government Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev.
Exactly at the specified time, the IL-18 landed and began taxiing to the central building of the airport. I put on a ceremonial officer’s overcoat with brand new major’s shoulder straps, habitually looked at my reflection in the plane’s window, and when the plane stopped, I went down the stairs through the open door. Even from the plane, I saw in the distance a podium, crowded with people and surrounded by mountains of flowers. A bright red carpet ran towards her from the plane.
I had to go, and go alone. And so I went. Never, even there, in the spaceship, have I been so worried as at that moment. The path was long, very long. And while I was walking along it, I was able to pull myself together. I move forward under the lenses of television eyes, movie cameras and cameras. I know: everyone is looking at me. And suddenly I feel something that no one noticed - my shoe lace came undone. Now I’ll step on it and, in front of all the honest people, I’ll stretch out on the red carpet. There will be confusion and laughter - he didn’t fall in space, but fell on flat ground...
Yuri Gagarin reports to the First Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR N. S. Khrushchev on the successful completion of the world's first space flight.
To the sounds of an orchestra performing an ancient aviation march “We were born to make a fairy tale come true,” I take another five, ten, fifteen steps, recognize the faces of the members of the Presidium of the Central Committee, see my father, mother, Valya, meet my eyes with the familiar, encouraging gaze of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. I go up to him and, putting my hand under the visor, report:
— Comrade First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR! I am glad to report to you that the task of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government has been completed...
The flowers smell like spring. In the ensuing silence, I don’t recognize my own strengthened voice. There are many people close to me around, but I see only one Nikita Sergeevich, I see what a complex range of feelings the words of the report evoke in him.
“The first flight in the history of mankind on the Soviet spaceship Vostok on April 12 was successfully completed,” I say, and it seems to me that Nikita Sergeevich is listening to me with all his kind heart.
— All instruments and equipment of the ship worked accurately and flawlessly. I feel great. I’m ready to carry out any new task of our party and government,” I paused and introduced myself: “Major Gagarin.”
Nikita Sergeevich took off his hat, hugged me tightly and, according to the old Russian custom, kissed me three times.
- Congratulations! Congratulations! - he said, and I felt how excited he was. I felt the fatherly warmth of his hands and thought that maybe, seeing my officer’s uniform, he remembered his son Leonid. After all, Nikita Sergeevich’s son was also a pilot and died very young in an unequal battle with the Nazis, defending the clear skies of the Motherland from enemies.
Nikita Sergeevich introduced me to the members of the Presidium of the CPSU Central Committee, and then brought me to my father, mother, Valya, brothers and sisters.
A hot meeting at the Vnukovo airfield.
“So our dream has come true, Yura,” said Valya and turned away, wiping her tears. In her hands she had a huge bouquet of roses - a gift from Nina Petrovna Khrushcheva.
Tears of joy and delight also welled up in my eyes. But an astronaut is not supposed to cry, and I tried my best to restrain my feelings.
On this day, warm and gentle weather like spring cleared up for the first time. The cortege of government vehicles headed from Vnukovo to Moscow. I was in an open car next to Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. All along the way, people stood in trellises, greeting the leaders of the party and government, welcoming the unprecedented achievement of our science and technology. There are red flags, slogans, and banners on the facades of houses. People waved pennants and bouquets of flowers. The orchestras thundered. Adults lifted children over their heads.
Probably, not a single person in the world has experienced what I had to experience on this holiday. And here it is, our Red Square, where quite recently, getting ready for a flight, I stood in front of the Mausoleum. It was filled from edge to edge with the working people of Moscow. Pushing me forward slightly, Nikita Sergeevich led me to the granite platform of the Mausoleum. He saw my embarrassment and tried to make sure that I did not feel any awkwardness or confusion.
The meeting was opened by a member of the Presidium of the CPSU Central Committee, Secretary of the Party Central Committee Frol Romanovich Kozlov, and immediately gave me the floor. I took my breath away: it’s no joke, everything that happened on Red Square was listened to not only by our country, but for the first time was broadcast on television throughout Europe, and the radio worked for the whole world.
My speech was short. I thanked the party and the government, thanked our scientists, engineers, technicians and workers who created such a ship on which you can confidently comprehend the secrets of outer space. Having expressed the conviction that all my friends, cosmonaut pilots, are also ready to fly into the vastness of the Universe at any time, I ended my speech with the words:
— Glory to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and its Leninist Central Committee headed by Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev!
A ceremonial procession on the streets of Moscow.
N. S. Khrushchev, Yuri Gagarin and Valentina Gagarina in an open car on the streets of Moscow.
This toast was taken up by the people, who filled the square and the adjacent streets to capacity.
Then, met with a stormy ovation from the people, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev made a speech. His speech was imbued with deep faith in the powerful creative forces of the Soviet people, in the victory of labor, reason and science over the destructive forces of war. When Nikita Sergeevich announced that I had been awarded the high title of Hero of the Soviet Union and the first to be awarded the glorious title of pilot-cosmonaut of the USSR, I flushed all over. After all, the generation of young people who grew up after the war had great respect for the awards of the Motherland since childhood. For a moment, the medals that I, as a seven-year-old boy, saw under the open jackets of the pilots who visited our village after the battle flashed before my eyes. What to hide, for a moment I imagined myself with the Order of Lenin and the Gold Star on my chest, because until now I had only one medal, which I was very proud of. The Soviet Union is a country of mass heroism. Among our people, the Golden Star is considered a symbol of fearlessness and boundless devotion to the cause of communism. Every year new names appear in the constellation of heroes. The Soviet people added my name to their number, and how could I not be happy and embarrassed...
“We are proud that the world’s first cosmonaut is a Soviet man,” said Nikita Sergeevich, “he is a communist, a member of the great party of Lenin.”
These words shook my entire being, and I felt the rush of blood in my heart. Great honor to be a communist! I, still a very young member of the party who had not gone through the crucible of struggle, stood on the podium next to its most remarkable Leninist fighters - members of the Presidium of the CPSU Central Committee, and columns of Moscow workers passed by the Mausoleum, and among them there were many communists of all ages. We were like-minded people, united in our desire to build communism.
Nikita Sergeevich said what everyone knew, but no one spoke out loud - about the dangers awaiting the astronaut on his first flight. Congratulating my wife, Valentina Ivanovna, on Red Square, Nikita Sergeevich said: “After all, no one could give a complete guarantee that Yuri Alekseevich’s farewell to space flight was not his last.”
Every specialist who participated in equipping the ship knew that anything could happen on such a long and still poorly studied path, and only one Chief Designer, perhaps, was one hundred percent sure that everything would end in the triumph of Soviet science. Being at the start, he was able to energize everyone, including me, with his indestructible confidence.
For three hours a living human river flowed noisily through Red Square. And when the last columns passed, Nikita Sergeevich, having guessed my desire, led me to the Mausoleum to Lenin, whom I had never seen. We stood silently at the sarcophagus, peering at the precious features of the great man - the founder of the Communist Party and the Soviet state.
We walked along an alley of spiky silver fir trees, like sentinels standing by a high battlemented wall. An excited family was waiting for me in the Kremlin. My father told me how he found out about my flight. That day he went to work as a carpenter twelve kilometers from Gzhatsk, to a village where a collective farm teahouse was being built. While transporting him across the river, an old boatman he knew asked him:
Moscow Red Square. April 14, 1961. Comrades Yu. A. Gagarin, N. S. Khrushchev, F. R. Kozlov and L. I. Brezhnev on the podium of the Mausoleum.
- What rank does your son have?
“Senior lieutenants,” his father answered.
“It was reported on the radio that some Major Gagarin seemed to have flown to the moon,” the old man continued.
“Well, mine is still a long way from being a major,” said the father.
- Maybe something akin to it? - the carrier asked again.
“You never know how many Gagarins there are in the world,” concluded the father.
That's where the conversation ended. The old men crossed the river, drank a toast to the one who flies, ate a battering ram, and the father, shouldering a carpenter's tool, went his way, forgetting about the astronaut. For three hours he swung an ax at the construction of a teahouse, and then the secretary of the district party committee rolls up:
- Where have you gone, Alexey Ivanovich? We are looking throughout the area. After all, your Yuri flew into space and returned to Earth...
They got into the car and rushed to Gzhatsk. And there, at our small wooden house on Leningradskaya Street, the whole city had already gathered...
The whole family in the evening we went to the Grand Kremlin Palace for a reception hosted by the Central Committee of the CPSU, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Council of Ministers of the USSR in honor of the outstanding feat of scientists, engineers, technicians and workers who ensured the successful implementation of the world's first human flight into outer space. Everything was unusual and beautiful. Fanfare sounded, the combined choir and symphony orchestra performed “Glory” from the opera “Ivan Susanin”. None of our family had been to the Kremlin before or seen the sparkling white marble of St. George’s Hall. We read with interest the names of military units carved in gold that glorified the valor of Russian soldiers. Among them were our Smolensk regiments.
At the beginning of the reception, the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev, after the announcement of the Decrees, attached the Order of Lenin and the Gold Star of the Hero of the Soviet Union to my uniform. Speaking at the reception, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev said that all participants in the creation of the Vostok spacecraft will be nominated for government awards. I was happy for my comrades, whose creative work brought me to such a magnificent celebration.
Moscow Kremlin. April 14, 1961. Leaders of the party and government with the world's first space pilot Yu. A. Gagarin and his family.
At the reception I met the Chief Designer, the Cosmonautics Theorist and many familiar specialists - the creators of the spacecraft. Ministers, Marshals of the Soviet Union, leaders in production and agriculture, famous writers, journalists, athletes came... We, Gzhat residents, quickly felt among Muscovites not as guests, but as members of one big family.
Many good toasts were made, short but cordial conversations arose, warm words were heard addressed to my teachers, everyone had fun from the heart.
The whole next day I was impressed by the reception in the Kremlin. In the morning, the USSR Academy of Sciences and the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs held a press conference at the House of Scientists. Soviet and foreign journalists, the diplomatic corps, members of the Presidium of the USSR Academy of Sciences, prominent scientists and representatives of public organizations in Moscow were invited to it. About a thousand people gathered. Here I was awarded the gold medal of K. E. Tsiolkovsky - a very expensive sign of attention to my modest merits.
The speech at the press conference had to begin not with a story about the flight, but with dissociation from certain princes Gagarins, who are in exile and claim to be related to our family. This is truly true: where there is a horse with a hoof, there is a crayfish with a claw. After April 12, in the United States of America there were some distant descendants of the Gagarin princes - the seventh water on jelly, as we say in the Smolensk region - who wanted to join the glory of our people and seriously announced that they were relatives of the Soviet cosmonaut . I had to disappoint them.
“Among my relatives,” I said, “I don’t know any princes or people of noble family and have never heard of them.”
Having told the audience how the space flight proceeded, I ended my speech like this:
— I liked flying. I want to fly to Venus and Mars, to really fly.
April 14, 1961. At a reception in the Grand Kremlin Palace in honor of the outstanding feat of Soviet scientists, engineers, technicians and workers who ensured the successful implementation of the world's first human flight into outer space.
Questions poured in, more and more from foreign journalists. They asked a lot and about different things. Some were interested in my future, others - the size of my earnings, others tried, as they say, to cast a shadow over the fence and attribute a military character to the peaceful flight of the Vostok. Well, I answered these tricky questions. And the fact that I told the truth, nothing but the truth, gave the answers convincing power.
These days I had to visit my old friends - doctors. They were looking for some changes in my body, which, according to medical assumptions, should have occurred after the flight into space. But they did not arise, and that same blue-eyed doctor, Evgeniy Alekseevich, who selected me to become an astronaut, was satisfied.
“With such health,” he joked, “it wouldn’t be a sin to fly to the moon...
Every day, many telegrams and letters arrived at the newspaper offices and at my home. They wrote from all over the Soviet Union, from all continents of the Earth, familiar and unfamiliar people. Some sent gifts to Valya and my girls. Many former comrades from Gzhatsk, Saratov, and Orenburg had been scattered throughout the country by their work fate, and now they responded from everywhere, greeted them, and recalled cute and funny incidents from the past. I was very touched by the news from Anatoly Ilyashenko, or simply Fedorovich, as we called him in the squadron in the North. It was he, together with Vladimir Reshetov and Anatoly Roslyakov, who recommended me to the ranks of the party. He wrote: “Oh, you, Yurka, Yurka the restless one, when you were leaving, remember, I told you: get ready for the assault. I was sure that the whole world would hear about you..."
Anatoly Fedorovich described his life. He went into the reserves, worked briefly as a laborer, and then began flying transport planes in Kazakhstan. It was clear from the letter that Fedorovich initially had a hard time in his new career. But he belongs to that breed of people who are not afraid of any difficulties and are not stopped by any obstacles. He taught me to be like that when we served together in the North. Yes, he himself recalled this in his letter: “It’s not for nothing that we are communists, give us any work if the goal is clearly visible ahead.”
In those days a very good letter arrived from Paris. It was written by François de Joffre, an officer of the Legion of Honor, a holder of the Order of the Red Banner, and the author of the book “Normandy - Niemen,” which I recently read. In his extensive letter, the French patriot wrote: “Allow me, a French pilot of the Normandy-Niemen regiment, who was a volunteer in the skies on your front and fought shoulder to shoulder with the Russian people against the common enemy - German fascism, to express to you how proud and I’m happy that it was the Soviet people who were the first to open the peaceful path to space to its full extent and at the same time the first page of research into the Universe and scientific knowledge of the world.”
Moscow. April 14, 1961. Reception at the Great Kremlin Palace. N.S. Khrushchev, Marshals of the Soviet Union R.Ya. Malinovsky, A.A. Grechko, M.V. Zakharov and K. S. Moskalenko talk with pilot-cosmonaut Major Yu. A. Gagarin.
Many letters arrived from France. They were written by different people, in different words. But they are all imbued with the same spirit of respect for the Soviet people, Soviet science, as is the letter from the comrade of the Soviet front-line pilots, Francois de Joffre.
My comrades from previous service not only wrote, but also came to visit. The first to arrive were Boris Fedorovich and Maria Savelyevna Vdovin, with whom we were strong friends in the North. They arrived on Sunday from Kaluga, where Boris Fedorovich, having been demobilized from the army, is raising young people. When I opened the door for them, I did not immediately recognize my former commander and comrade. I had never seen him in civilian clothes before. And here is a jacket and a hat, from under which such familiar, heavenly blue eyes shine.
- Yura!
- Borya!
We threw ourselves into each other's arms. Of course, our wives also hugged and kissed. Valya immediately dragged the guests to the little one: After all, Vdovina had not seen Galinka yet... We had lunch together - and conversations began. We remembered all our former fellow soldiers, talked about space, about Kaluga, and did not notice how a quiet May evening arrived. Boris Fedorovich furtively glanced at his watch and made signs to Maria Savelyevna: it was time to leave...
“Well, Yura, as they say, it’s time for us to know the honor,” he said, getting up, “we won’t interfere, you’re a prominent person, you have no time for us now...”
These words offended me. And the sensitive Maria Savelyevna understood how painfully they hurt me and Valya.
“How can you say that, Boris,” she said, “don’t you see that the Gagarins have remained the same as before?...
After presenting Yu. A. Gagarin with the Order of Lenin, the Gold Star medal and the certificate of pilot-cosmonaut of the USSR, the leaders of the party and government took pictures with members of his family and relatives. In the photo (top row from right to left): F.R. Kozlov, L.I. Brezhnev, V.I. Gagarina, Yu.A. Gagarin, N.S. Khrushchev AT Gagarina, A, I. Gagarin, K. E. Voroshilov, R. Ya. Malinovsky. Bottom row (from right to left): B.A. Gagarin, A. I. Gagarina, V. A. Gagarin, 3. A. Gagarina.
She was right. We have remained the same as we were and will always remain so. No amount of glory or honor will turn our heads, and we will never tear ourselves away from our comrades, with whom we have eaten more than a pound of salt, and with whom we work side by side now.
The widows stayed overnight. True, it was a little cramped, and we settled in for the night camp-style: some on a folding bed, some on a sofa. But they didn’t fall asleep until the morning: everyone was talking, going over events and people in their memory. It was a heartfelt meeting...
A few days later, on May 5, in the United States of America, from the Cape Canaveral base in Florida, a Redstone missile with pilot Alan Shepard on board was launched along a ballistic trajectory. The rocket took off to an altitude of 115 miles - that's about 185 kilometers, after which the capsule with the pilot separated from it.
Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev sent a telegram to the President of the United States of America, John Kennedy, on this occasion. The telegram said: “...The latest outstanding achievements in human exploration of space open up limitless opportunities for understanding nature in the name of progress. Please convey my heartfelt congratulations to Airman Shepard."
I looked through a rather voluminous stack of American newspapers and magazines that dedicated special articles and numerous photographs to Alan Shepard. On the day of this flight, at a press conference, President J.F. Kennedy, commenting on the launch of an American rocket with a person on board, said that all people felt great satisfaction with this achievement. We have a long way to go in the field of space, we are behind, the President said, but we are working hard and we intend to increase our efforts.
The New York Times noted with undisguised bitterness that the rocket that launched the American astronaut had only a fraction of the power of the Soviet rocket, and the capsule weighed significantly less than the Vostok cabin; Alan Shepard's flight duration was only one-sixth the time of the Vostok flight, and the distance covered by the American pilot was approximately one-ninetieth of the distance covered by the Russian cosmonaut.
Yuri Gagarin at a press conference in the House of Scientists.
I read with interest the extensive reports from numerous correspondents who witnessed this launch. The launch was scheduled for 8 o'clock New York time. But the rocket with the Mercury capsule and the astronaut rose from the launch platform only at 10:34 am. The capsule was carried by a Redstone rocket with a height of 25.3 meters. The weight of the capsule in which the person was located was 1.5 tons.
Alan Shepard began to be directly prepared for the flight after midnight.
The glorious Air Marshal K. A. Vershinin talks with Yuri Gagarin.
After the doctors examined him, he took his place in the capsule and remained in it for about three and a half hours, waiting for all systems to be checked. Due to technical problems, the reconciliation was delayed. I clearly imagined the condition of the American in the capsule. Apparently, the hours of waiting were the most unpleasant in his life, for he was left alone with his thoughts. When the rocket takes off, then there is no time left to think, you have to work and concentrate all the brain’s efforts on making the flight as good as possible. For most of the flight, the American had to control the “roll and yaw” of the aircraft himself. In the third minute after the launch of the Redstone, the capsule separated from it. Four minutes after launch, Alan Shepard experienced a state of weightlessness that lasted about five minutes.
My comrades and I soon had the opportunity to see an American newsreel documentary about this flight. I, who had already experienced what flying into space is, was interested in the details of the preparation of the Redstone rocket for launch, its launch, the flight of Alan Shepard and the splashdown of the capsule with him in the Atlantic Ocean near an aircraft carrier with helicopters on board. Here is a rocket with a bell-shaped nozzle on the nose - the pilot's capsule - slowly, as if reluctantly, took off and, accelerating its flight, went into the clear sky. Here's footage automatically captured inside the capsule itself. Close-up of Alan Shepard's face under the pressure helmet. His creepy, shifty eyes. The sun's glare constantly glides across the pilot's figure and face - the capsule rotates strongly. Now she is already on the ocean wave. The pilot is picked up by a helicopter. He is on the deck of an aircraft carrier, he is in a festively decorated car, he is giving a speech...
Alan Shepard did everything that American science and technology allowed him to do. This is a brave man. I shake his courageous hand in a friendly manner and wish him and his family continued success. I think sooner or later we will be able to meet.
By the way, I had a chance to talk about Alan Shepard and his flight with the famous American industrialist, laureate of the Lenin Prize “For Strengthening Peace Among Nations,” Cyrus Eaton and his wife. This happened during my stay in Bulgaria, where Cyrus Eaton was also visiting. He told me, and then the journalists, that my trip to the USA and meeting with the American people would be very useful in the interests of peace.
The trip to Bulgaria was my second trip abroad. On the eve of May 1, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia invited me to visit the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. I gladly accepted the invitation, because, although I had flown around the globe, I had never been to other countries before. I flew to Czechoslovakia on a regular Tu-104 plane. According to my Aeroflot ticket, I got seat “2a” near the window on the left side. The cabins of the airship were occupied by students from the United Arab Republic, comrades from China and Czechoslovakia, as well as a group of Soviet tourists heading to Italy. In short, an international peoples gathered on the plane. Our car was driven by a crew led by the famous civil aviation pilot, Hero of the Soviet Union, Pavel Mikhailovich Mikhailov. Right there on the plane, he gave me his book “10,000 Hours in the Air” with a friendly inscription: “With the warmest feelings in memory of the first overseas flight from a fellow countryman pilot. Today you are my passenger on the Tu-104, and who knows, maybe soon I will be your passenger on your flight to the Moon.” The book went from hand to hand, making everyone smile.
Prague meets Yu. A. Gagarin.
Pavel Mikhailovich invited me into the pilot's cockpit. I sat down in the second pilot’s seat, took the steering wheel in my hands and, watching the instrument readings, steered the car along the course. So for the first time I had to be at the controls of the Tu-104. You can’t say anything - an excellent plane was built by the elder of Soviet aviation designers, Andrei Nikolaevich Tupolev!
The mood on the plane was high. Jokes were heard from all sides, spoken in different languages of the world.
“Not everyone can fly with the first cosmonaut,” joked the girl heading to Italy, “I’ll tell you, no one will believe it.”
The girl immediately asked for an autograph to confirm the fact. I looked at the passengers and was embarrassed: if I wrote to everyone, there would be enough work, perhaps, all the way to Prague.
“The autograph is not for me,” the girl added, “but for the Italian communist newspaper Unita.”
I wrote: “Big greetings to the comrades from Unita. And these words were published in Rome.
“The altitude is nine thousand meters, the temperature outside is minus fifty degrees,” said flight attendant Marina Zikalina.
— It’s like in space, isn’t it, Yuri Alekseevich? — Black-eyed student Nuri Zheston, a native of the Syrian city of Aleppo, asked with difficulty choosing Russian words.
“It’s colder there,” I answered, “but it was warm in the Vostok cabin.” I was warmed by the feelings of friendship of all the freedom-loving peoples of our planet, including your fellow Arabs.
Prague, April 28, 1961. First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, President Antonin Novotny, talks with a Soviet cosmonaut.
The beautiful Zlata Praha hospitably greeted the guests, showered them with spring flowers, lit them up with joyful smiles, and gave them warm handshakes.
The President of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, Antonin Novotny, as a sign of his high appreciation of the historical victory of Soviet science and technology in the world's first manned space flight, awarded me the honorary title of Hero of Socialist Labor. With a feeling of gratitude, in the bright ancient hall of Prague Castle, I accepted the five-pointed Golden Star - the highest award of fraternal Czechoslovakia. This award, according to established tradition, is presented once a year, on the eve of May 1. I was happy that on this day, together with me, three of the best workers in the country’s national economy were awarded such an award - miner Jan Musil, mechanical engineering technician Joseph Wagnitzky and member of the agricultural cooperative Joseph Trousil, who with their work achieved remarkable results in socialist construction.
I visited the largest machine-building plant in the country, ChKD-Stalingrad, and met there with workers, technicians, and engineers. It was pleasant that this mighty plant produces products of excellent quality, sending part of it to the Soviet Union and other countries of the socialist camp. The workers gave me, as a former foundry worker, a well-made figure of a foundry worker. Along with other gifts, I donated it to the museum.
Many interesting meetings and intimate conversations took place in Prague. I will forever remember the cordial conversation with the President of the Republic Antonin Novotny.
“The fate of our people,” he said, “is connected with the fate of the Soviet people forever.” This is the principle of our whole life. And there are no forces that could disrupt the great friendship of our peoples and our communist parties.
Comrade Antonin Novotny said that the Czechoslovak communists have always received and are receiving invaluable help from the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and they also received it personally from Vladimir Ilyich Lenin.
“Lenin,” he said, “taught us, helped our young party to become massive, strong, truly communist.”
Showing spring Prague, one of the oldest and most beautiful cities in the world, Czechoslovak friends, along with Prague Castle, Charles Bridge, and the Klement Gottwald Mausoleum, showed a Soviet tank reared on a pedestal - the famous “thirty-four”, whose crew was the first to burst into the city in May 1945 .
“The Soviet troops liberated our homeland from Hitler’s yoke,” Prague residents told me, “and we sacredly honor everything connected with their great liberation mission...
While in Prague, I visited the editorial office of the journal Problems of Peace and Socialism. The employees of this magazine gathered in the conference room. There was a good, friendly conversation. The editorial staff presented me with a souvenir - a just-released issue of their magazine, still smelling of printing ink, with autographs from many representatives of the communist and workers' parties of the world. And I wrote to them in response: “Flight into space is not a personal feat. This is the achievement of communism. I am proud to be a communist. Through the journal Problems of Peace and Socialism, I convey warm greetings to like-minded party comrades all over the globe.”
Leaving Czechoslovakia, I admired its green fields, where the boundaries of private farms have been erased forever. Even from the sky-high heights where our Tu-104 was flying, one could see how spring work was in full swing on large squares of cooperative lands.
Among the passengers were many French, Italians, Africans and Cubans. They were heading to Moscow for the May Day holidays. Walking into the cabin where Anchen Gutierrez, Rafael Castellanos and other Cubans flying from Havana were located, I congratulated them on the victory just won by the people of heroic Cuba, who courageously repelled the armed attack of the enemies of the Cuban revolution, and showed them a pennant with the colors of the national flag of Cuba, presented to me in the hall of Prague Castle by representatives of the Cuban people. I asked them to convey the heartfelt greetings of the Soviet cosmonauts to the leader of the Cuban revolution, Fidel Castro, whom we, the Soviet people, love and respect.
And after some time, at the invitation of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, the Presidium of the People's Assembly and the Council of Ministers of the People's Republic of Bulgaria, I had the opportunity to visit Sofia, Plovdiv, Pleven, Varna and other cities of this flourishing country. The working people of Bulgaria sent thousands of letters to the first cosmonaut. During the flight to Sofia in the air, I read with interest several dozen such letters. Each of them touched with sincerity and ardent love for the Soviet Union, for the camp of socialism. Many of the envelopes were affixed with new stamps with images of Soviet Earth satellites and spacecraft. The space theme penetrated more and more into everyday life.
Sofia, May 22, 1961. First Secretary of the Central Committee of the BKP Todor Zhivkov and Chairman of the Presidium of the People's Assembly of the People's Republic of Bulgaria Dimitar Ganev meet the Soviet cosmonaut.
The plane flew over the corn fields of Ukraine and the vineyards of Moldova. He crossed the border river Prut, and soon the towers of Romanian oil fields appeared under the wing, and the gardens of Bucharest with its snow-white building of the new printing plant "Scinteia" floated on the left side. A little time passed, and the picturesque landscapes of Bulgaria opened up - a country that is a continuous orchard.
And here I am in an open car, together with the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, Todor Zhivkov, driving through the streets of green Sofia. The city was decorated with Soviet and Bulgarian flags; all along the road there were trellises of people welcoming the new achievement of Soviet science. The Bulgarian language is so similar to ours, Russian, that without a translator I understood everything written on the posters and banners, everything that people chanted. And these were words of heartfelt greetings to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, greetings to Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, and to all our people.
In the morning we found ourselves in Plovdiv, an ancient Thracian city built on green hills. On one of them a monument to the Soviet soldier-liberator was erected. In Bulgaria he is affectionately called “Alyoshka”. After a rally of one hundred thousand people on the central square, at which I congratulated the residents of Plovdiv on their successes in socialist construction, we climbed this rearing hill, to “Alyoshka”. I laid an armful of tender roses at his feet and looked for a long time at the carved stone figure of a Soviet soldier in a camping raincoat, with a machine gun in his hands. Visible from everywhere, like a sentry, he stood on the top, looking around the sunlit country with an eagle's gaze.
I looked at him as if he were alive, and it seemed to me that the fresh wind flying from the Balkan Mountains was moving his young, slightly gray strands of hair, escaping from under his front-line cap. And how great is the generalizing power of art! I peered into the smiling face of “Alyoshka” and recognized in him the strong-willed traits of many Soviet people I know.
Workers of the Bulgarian fields welcome Yuri Gagarin.
In the evening I returned to Sofia, and there I was solemnly presented with high awards - the Order of Georgiy Dimitrov and the Golden Star of the Hero of Socialist Labor of the People's Republic of Bulgaria. I was the first foreign citizen to be awarded this title. Bringing my gratitude to the Bulgarian people, I said:
“I regard these awards as awards to advanced Soviet science, our many millions of Soviet people, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and its Central Committee headed by Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev.
I was greatly impressed by the traditional holiday - the Day of Education, Culture and Slavic Literature - “Cyrillic”, which was celebrated for the 104th time by the Bulgarian people. A powerful and colorful demonstration in Sofia, dedicated to these beloved celebrations among the people, lasted for two hours. It was filled with the sincere admiration of the working people of Bulgaria for the historical feat of the Soviet people storming space. In many columns one could see portraits of K. E. Tsiolkovsky, models depicting the Soviet spaceship Vostok. “Rockets” made by the hands of pupils and students continually flew into the sky, and posters fluttered over the heads of the demonstrators: “Sky! The Soviet man has conquered you!”
And again a trip through a country fragrant with the scent of roses. Pleven is a city of military glory of Russian weapons. Here, in the fire of battle, Russian-Bulgarian friendship was tested and strengthened. Everything here reminds us of the distant days of summer and autumn of 1877, when Russian regiments completely defeated the bloodthirsty troops of the Sultan of Turkey and marked the beginning of the liberation of the Bulgarian people from the centuries-old yoke of the Janissaries of the Ottoman Empire. A park named after the brave Russian commander Mikhail Skobelev, paintings by the famous battle painter, singer of the Balkan campaign and the glory of Russian soldiers Vasily Vasilyevich Vereshchagin, ancient cannons, sarcophagi with the remains of fallen soldiers. All this left a noticeable mark on my soul.
In Pleven, one of the oldest Bulgarian communists, combat partisan Dimitar Grybchev, spoke about how in the thirties, while sitting in Pleven prison, he and political prisoners read a book by K. E. Tsiolkovsky about interplanetary travel.
“Of course,” said Dimitar Grybchev, “I didn’t think then that it was in Pleven that I would have to meet the first cosmonaut.” But even then, tormented and suffering in the royal dungeons, we believed in the strength and might of the Soviet Union - the Friend and elder brother of the Bulgarian people.
Then Varna - a city of Bulgarian sailors and resorts, bordered by sandy beaches of the Black Sea coast; Stara Zagora, the Kazanlak valley of blooming rose plantations and, finally, the legendary Shipka, abundantly watered with the blood of Russian soldiers, from which it seems that all of Bulgaria is visible. There, on Shipka, an elderly woman handed me an embroidered handkerchief with a note embedded in it. It was written by Bulgarian cooperators. They conveyed greetings to our glorious Communist Party and Soviet scientists, calling the cosmonauts the falcons of communism. Two words are the falcons of communism, but how much real poetry, music and feelings they contain! Only a free people can speak like that!
In this letter, smelling of the fertile Bulgarian land, written by Bulgarian peasants and handed over by a Bulgarian mother, all the love of the people, all their best feelings for the Soviet people, seemed to be concentrated. All day I walked under the impression of this affectionate letter, affectionate words, and flew back to my homeland in a wonderful mood.
And here new meetings, new trips awaited me. I flew to Orenburg, visited my native aviation school, met with teachers, and spoke to the cadets.
“Did you think, Yuri Alekseevich,” asked Yadkar Akbulatov, my former instructor pilot, “that your photograph would end up in the gallery of portraits of our graduates who became Heroes of the Soviet Union?”
“There’s still a lot of space in this gallery,” I answered and showed him the cadets. — Who knows whose portraits you will see here?! In our country, everyone can become a hero.
And here new meetings, new trips awaited me. I flew to Orenburg, visited my native aviation school, met with teachers, and spoke to the cadets.
“Did you think, Yuri Alekseevich,” asked Yadkar Akbulatov, my former instructor pilot, “that your photograph would end up in the gallery of portraits of our graduates who became Heroes of the Soviet Union?”
“There’s still a lot of space in this gallery,” I answered and showed him the cadets. — Who knows whose portraits you will see here?! In our country, everyone can become a hero.
Everything in Orenburg reminded me of the days of my youth. And the cool waters of the Urals, and the emerald foliage of the grove beyond the river, and the steppe expanses overgrown with wild flowers. I had the opportunity to study in a good city...
While still in space, I decided to definitely visit the ancient Russian city of Kaluga - the cradle of the theory of interstellar flights. And this opportunity quickly presented itself - the residents of Kaluga invited me to the foundation stone of a new museum for their famous fellow countryman K. E. Tsiolkovsky.
Cadets of the Orenburg Military Aviation School, where the first cosmonaut studied, at a stand dedicated to Yu. A. Gagarin’s flight into space.
With excitement, I drove up from the airfield to a city spread out on a hill, immersed in the fresh greenery of gardens that had just been washed by a noisy thunderstorm.
First of all, together with our comrades, we visited the scientist’s grave, decorated with an obelisk, on the pedestal of which the sun gilded the prophetic words: “Humanity will not remain on earth forever, but, in pursuit of light and space, will first timidly penetrate beyond the atmosphere, and then conquer the entire circumsolar space." Once in Saratov, I ended my report on interplanetary communications with this phrase from K. E. Tsiolkovsky. How closely the past is intertwined with the present!
We laid a wreath of fresh flowers on the dear grave and honored the memory of the great seer with a long silence. At this time, a rainbow appeared in the sky and hung over the city like a wreath.
We spent almost the entire day in Kaluga, where much is connected with the name of K. E. Tsiolkovsky: his house-museum; a monument to the scientist made of bronze and stainless steel, erected in Peace Park; K. E. Tsiolkovsky street; the school where he taught exact sciences for more than two decades and where his granddaughter, Marina Veniaminovna Samburova, now teaches children Russian language and literature. I met with her and her brother Alexei Kostin, a local journalist. They told a lot about their grandfather, his life, his habits. And the image of the brilliant scientist became even more understandable and close to me.
Yuri Gagarin among the officers of the Orenburg Military Aviation School.
I was deeply touched when, at a meeting gathered on the square named after V.I. Lenin, I, together with K.E. Tsiolkovsky, were named an honorary citizen of the city of Kaluga. There are still many bold flights into space ahead, and all our cosmonauts will come to this city close to their hearts, paying tribute to the one who was the first of the people to pave the way for us to the stars with his daring plans and drawings.
After flying into space, I really wanted to visit my homeland - the Smolensk region, stay in Gzhatsk, go to the village of Klushino, where I spent my childhood, and see my fellow countrymen.
And here they are, dear to my heart, vast lands. The deep and cool Gzhat River, fringed with panicles of reeds, groves and copses, field roads among flowering rye and flax, dark-golden woodcocks and the clatter of nightingales. Everything is like in childhood. High-voltage power lines have just been added, and there are more cars on the roads, and, perhaps, a lot of new, recently built houses. And my father and mother met me in a new house, all on the same Leningradskaya street where I spent my childhood. The Soviet government built and gave them a new house, surrounded by a small apple orchard.
There were many joyful, pleasant meetings in Gzhatsk. I visited my native school on Moskovskaya Street, sat at my old desk, talked with my teachers, to whom I owe a lot. Dear, good people, how much they did for me and how much they are now doing for schoolchildren!
At a rally held in a city decorated with flags, we warmly embraced physics teacher Lev Mikhailovich Bespalov. Who knows, if I hadn’t met him, maybe I wouldn’t have been an astronaut. It is so important to determine your future path in life from childhood and follow it without turning to the side. Lev Mikhailovich instilled in me a love for physics and exact sciences, introduced me to the work of K. E. Tsiolkovsky.
Numerous relatives gathered at the table, at the head of which my mother was busy: my sister, Zoya, with her husband, a milling operator at a radio factory, Dmitry Bruevich, a pretty fourteen-year-old daughter Tamara, and a ten-year-old son Yura, who, in imitation of me, firmly decided to become an astronaut. Zoya still works as a nurse, still as thin, with blue earrings in her ears. She is seven years older than me and still can’t get used to the fact that I’m already an adult and can do everything without her help and advice.
Brother Boris managed to get married, works as a repairman at a radio factory, and his young wife, Aza Ivanovna, is an assembler at the same factory. Brother Valentin is a truck driver. So our collective farm family became a working family, headed by a strict and fair father as before.
I visited our dilapidated old house, located across the street, opposite the new one. Everything about it—the smells and the crackling of the logs—reminded me of my childhood. On the walls, covered with yellow wallpaper, hung photographs of our family, taken during our stay in the Kremlin. These photographs were sent to my mother by Nina Petrovna Khrushcheva.
A lot of people came to our house: schoolchildren with teachers, collective farmers, even a group of decrepit old women came. They were interested in whether I had seen God in the heavens? I had to disappoint them. The flight of man into space dealt a crushing blow to the churchmen. In the streams of letters coming to me, I read with satisfaction confessions in which believers, impressed by the achievements of science, renounced God, agreed that there is no God and everything connected with his name is fiction and nonsense.
On the very first day of my arrival home, the radio broadcast a joyful message that the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, noting the outstanding merits of the First Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev in the leadership of the creation and development of the rocket industry, science and technology and the successful implementation of the world's first space flight of a Soviet man on the satellite ship "Vostok", which opened a new era in space exploration, by his Decree he awarded Comrade N. S. Khrushchev the Order of Lenin and the third gold medal "Hammer and Sickle".
Together with the pioneer of the space age, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, many workers, designers, scientists, senior engineering and technical workers, as well as research institutes, design bureaus and factories were awarded. Seven prominent Soviet scientists and designers were awarded the second gold medal "Hammer and Sickle", and ninety-five leading designers, managers, scientists and workers were awarded the title of Hero of Socialist Labor. Six thousand nine hundred and twenty-four people were awarded orders and medals of the Soviet Union.
Having learned about all this from a radio message, I immediately contacted the editors of Pravda and asked them to convey our most heartfelt congratulations from me, my parents and fellow countrymen to Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev and all the awarded comrades. After all, their selfless work raised the glory of our Motherland so high and paved the way for humanity into the Universe!
And in the morning, when we were fishing, fresh newspapers were brought to the shore of our cool Gzhati. I read to my comrades the Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the editorial of Pravda, dedicated to the great feat of the Soviet people who created the Vostok satellite and sent it into space. And then a heart-to-heart conversation ensued about the creators of space technology, about the care and attention that the Central Committee of our party, the Soviet government and Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev personally show every day to Soviet cosmonauts and the builders of our mighty spaceships. Over and over again I told my fellow countrymen about the exciting meetings with Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, which took place after returning to Earth from space, with the Chief Designer, the Cosmonautics Theorist and other specialists, about my friend German Titov and other fellow cosmonauts, about flights to foreign countries, whose peoples warmly welcomed the new outstanding achievement of Soviet science and technology...
The trip to my homeland, meetings with fellow countrymen, with workers and collective farmers, the very air, filled with the smell of fields and forests, filled me with new energy, and I wanted to roll up my sleeves again to work and study - to do what the socialist Fatherland requires of each of us.
FOREIGN MEETINGS
In those days when our people celebrated the remarkable victory of Soviet science and technology in connection with the successful flight of the Vostok spacecraft, invitations began to come to me from many countries to come visit and talk about the first manned flight into space. These invitations came not only from government circles of foreign countries, but also from public organizations. Naturally, I could not accept all the invitations at once: it was necessary to sum up the work done, to take part in the preparation of the second manned space flight. After all, some of the observations I made during the Vostok flight could be useful to the Soviet cosmonaut who would be entrusted with this task.
To be honest, neither I nor any of my friends doubted that German Titov would be appointed commander of the spacecraft that would again go into orbit around the Earth. There were every reason for this, including such a compelling one as his complete readiness to immediately replace me on April 12, if necessary, and take the pilot’s seat in the Vostok cockpit and fly into space. German Titov, among other specialists who received government awards in connection with the successful flight of the Vostok spacecraft, was awarded the Order of Lenin. I was happy to learn about this and was one of the first to cordially congratulate my friend, whose creative efforts received worthy appreciation from our people.
“It’s a bad start,” his comrades joked, patting Herman on the shoulder in a friendly manner, hinting that after the completion of a new manned space flight, he would probably be awarded another award. And life showed: the cosmonaut friends were not mistaken. Having brilliantly completed a flight on the Vostok-2 spacecraft, German Titov became a Hero of the Soviet Union and was awarded the second Order of Lenin.
I already wrote that in April, before the May Day holiday, I had the opportunity to visit Czechoslovakia, and then, in May, to the People's Republic of Bulgaria. At the end of June, the Finland-Soviet Union society invited me to its annual summer celebration, which was held in northern Finland, in the city of Kemi.
We traveled by train to Helsinki, the capital of Suomi - the land of a thousand lakes. Based on literature and the stories of my comrades, I imagined the Finns as somewhat gloomy and harsh people, just as Finnish nature itself is harsh. But the very first meetings with the working people of Finland, who greeted our train all the way from the border with the USSR to Helsinki, made me change this opinion. The meetings were friendly and cordial. There are no words, Finns are not very talkative, but their warm smiles and strong, courageous handshakes said so much! Many gave simple, but heartfelt gifts.
One such gift, given to workers from the Kouvala station, is carefully kept in my home. This is a pair of “tossuts,” ancient Finnish shoes woven from birch bark. In ancient Finland, people walked long distances on difficult roads wearing such shoes.
“When you fly to the moon,” the worker told me jokingly, “take them with you.”
“Thank you,” I said, thanking my Finnish comrade for the symbolic gift, and also joked: “On a Soviet rocket flying carpet, and even in Finnish “tossuts,” you can get not only to the Moon, but also to other planets...
We spent five days in Finland, visited not only the capital Helsinki, but also Hämenlinna - the homeland of the outstanding statesman of the Finnish people Juho Kusti Paasikivi and the world famous composer Jean Sibelius; in Tampere - the city of Finnish machine builders, textile workers and shoemakers, where V.I. Lenin visited, who laid the foundations of strong friendship between the Soviet and Finnish peoples, and where the museum, opened in the meeting building of the famous Tammerfors Bolshevik Conference, has already been visited by over 100 thousand people; in the Lapland cities of Oulu and Kemi; in the large Baltic port of Turku and in other cities. We made our trips by car, by plane, by train. We had the opportunity to meet with the President of the Republic of Finland Urho Kekkonen, many government and public figures, workers, peasants, sailors, military personnel, writers and journalists.
Meeting of Yu. A. Gagarin in Helsinki (Finland).
All of us, participants in this trip, were greatly impressed by the traditional summer holiday of Soviet-Finnish friendship held annually in Finland. This time it was organized in Kemi, a large industrial center in northern Finland. Thousands of people gathered in a seaside park on the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia. They came here by trains, buses and cars, and flew in by plane. In the crowd one could see colorful figures of Lapland reindeer herders dressed in bright national costumes. Young people from an international tourist camp, which included Swedish, Norwegian and Soviet students, also came here.
At the friendship festival in Kemi, the governor of the Lapland province Martti Miettunen, the chairman of the Finland-Soviet Union society S.K. Kilpi and other speakers expressed many warm words both to me and to the Soviet scientists, engineers and workers who created the spacecraft "Vostok", which ensured its flight in orbit around the Earth. Of course, I also spoke. He spoke about the flight of the Vostok, about the gigantic power - 20,000,000 horsepower - of the six engines of the launch vehicle that launched it into orbit; about meetings with the Chief Designer and Theorist of Cosmonautics, about fellow cosmonauts. A storm of applause arose in the park when I announced that Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, who is well known to millions of our Finnish friends from his visits to Finland, was awarded the Order of Lenin and the third gold medal “Hammer and Sickle” for the development of Soviet cosmonautics.
The next morning after the friendship holiday, we flew to Helsinki and here, before leaving for Turku, we held a press conference with Finnish and foreign journalists accredited in Finland. Frankly, I was a little worried in my heart - after all, this was my first official appearance before representatives of the press in a capitalist country. Am I embarrassed by some particularly “thorny” question, which, as comrades from the Finland-Soviet Union society warned, some of the Finnish correspondents are quite susceptible to?
The press conference took place in a spacious hall on the ninth floor of one of the best hotels in Helsinki, Vaakuna, where our delegation was located. I was seated at a low table. They brought coffee in small cups. All those gathered, about fifty to sixty people, smoked cigarettes, and the “attack” began. It was headed by a correspondent for the American agency Associated Press.
“Mr. Gagarin,” she asked in broken Russian, “tell me, what brands of wines and cognacs do you prefer?”
This question, apparently, was asked with the aim of diverting the conversation from the very first minutes from the main channel - about the achievements of Soviet science and technology, and exchanging it for trifles concerning my personal life. In answering the American woman, I tried to explain as tactfully as possible that we, Soviet cosmonauts, are engaged in such an important task that we cannot allow ourselves to be excessively fond of alcohol, and that for a detailed study of wine brands, as perhaps one of those present is doing , we simply don’t have the time. The answer caused general laughter.
However, some of the American journalist’s friends still tried to “fight” to the end. These correspondents, pretending to have little knowledge of astronautics, tried to force me to answer questions regarding the design of the spacecraft and Soviet launch vehicles, in which information would slip in that for the time being was not subject to disclosure. One of the journalists, a representative of the newspaper's editorial board of a rather reactionary bent, even started something like a debate about the merits and demerits of American and Soviet missiles.
“If the Soviet Union,” I had to tell him, “with its rockets can launch ships weighing six tons into space, while American rockets so far only lift one and a half to two tons of cargo, then it is clear to everyone: Soviet rockets have much more power.”
It must be said that in those days many Finnish newspapers published lengthy reports about a flight into space being prepared in the United States. At the same time, citing “authoritative” West German sources, some newspapers published a certain “radio interception” from the Soviet cosmodrome, from which it was allegedly clear that a new space flight was about to take place in the USSR. Naturally, the question about this was asked to me.
“Well,” I said, “it is possible that a jump into space, similar to the recent jump of American astronaut Alan Shepard, will be made again in the United States.” But we, Soviet cosmonauts, are deeply confident: the next human space flight, prepared in our country, will be much more serious and will undoubtedly bring more scientific benefits...
Looking ahead, I will say that in early August, when publishing messages about German Titov’s flight, commenting on these messages, many Finnish journalists recalled my words and cited them in their articles and correspondence dedicated to the Vostok-2 flight.
Those exciting hours that I experienced in Finland will never be forgotten, when delegations of workers from the city’s industrial enterprises came to the premises of the Soviet Embassy in Helsinki. Many came here directly from workshops and shipyards and presented memorable gifts. A youthful amateur concert brigade from one of the factories, right in the hall where this meeting took place, performed a song composed in honor of the spaceship builders. There were so many gifts that tables had to be brought from neighboring rooms for them. Returning to my homeland, I gave these gifts to the Central Museum of the Soviet Army and our other museums.
I was touched to the depths of my heart by the attention of the Finnish communists. On behalf of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Finland, the vice-chairman of the party, I. Murtaugh, attached the Golden Party Badge to my military jacket. We hugged and kissed Comrade Murtaugh tightly. Having sincerely thanked him, I said that I attribute this dear sign of attention of the Finnish communists primarily to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, to which I, a simple person, owe everything I have achieved, and that for the sake of its sacred cause I will not spare either my strength or my very life.
Shortly before leaving Finland, I had the opportunity to meet the famous Finnish writer Martti Larni, whose sharp satirical pen boldly castigates the ulcers and vices of capitalist society.
“You, Gagarin,” Martti Larni told me with his characteristic humor, “have seen with your own eyes that the Earth is round, like a ball, which I always somewhat doubted, since I admitted that politicians could turn it into a pancake.” You saw that the globe is beautiful, which I also had doubts about, because some people wanted to destroy our planet...
Flying from Helsinki to my homeland, I was full of impressions of the beautiful, albeit harsh, nature of Finland, with its coniferous forests, smooth lakes, rocky land, which is beautifully cultivated by the hardworking Finnish people. But the best impressions were numerous meetings with residents of cities and villages, friendly meetings, filled with the keen interest of Finnish workers in the Soviet Union, their sincere desire to strengthen good neighborly relations with the Soviet people, to fight for peace together.
I, along with my travel companions, experienced similar feelings when visiting other countries. July was completely filled with such trips. Having barely had time to return from Finland and attend the traditional Air Fleet Day celebration, we flew to England on a regular Tu-104. The Londoners gave us a warm welcome both at the airfield itself and along the entire more than twenty-kilometer route to the Soviet Embassy building, located in the city center, not far from Hyde Park.
Five days spent in England, I must admit, significantly changed my previous understanding of the British people, drawn mainly from fiction. Where did the stiffness and severity of people described in it go? Both in London and in Manchester, where we flew on the Vinecount turboprop, everywhere: at official receptions at Buckingham Palace with Queen Elizabeth II or at the Admiralty building with Prime Minister Harold Macmillan; whether in the factory yard of the largest engineering enterprise of the Metro-Vickers company or in the halls of Earl's Court - a huge multi-storey building where a Soviet industrial exhibition was opened; at press conferences, in the Tower Fortress Museum, at the Royal Society (British Academy of Sciences) - in a word, wherever we appeared, we were surrounded by cheerful, friendly faces. Witty, friendly people with lively interest asked me and my companions about the achievements of Soviet science and technology, about life in the Soviet Union. And it was, of course, a pleasure to tell such a large and attentive audience about the successes of our people in exploring the vastness of the Universe, about the creative creative work in which all Soviet people are engaged.
Every day, London postmen delivered voluminous bundles of letters and telegrams sent from many parts of England to the Soviet embassy. The authors of these letters and telegrams - workers, teachers, peasants, students, housewives, employees - cordially congratulated me on my arrival in their country and expressed the hope that this visit would serve to strengthen friendship between the English and Soviet peoples. I was very excited by the letter, the envelope of which did not have the sender's address, and was signed very laconically, but expressively - “Worker”. The letter said: “As one of the workers of England, I want to congratulate you, Mr. Gagarin, on your magnificent achievement, and even more to congratulate your entire country. Good success to all Soviet people. They showed the world what the masses can do when they get an education.”
London. At the grave of Karl Marx at Highgate Cemetery.
We had a wonderful meeting with English workers in Manchester, the largest ancient industrial center of England. It began at the Manchester Foundry Union Executive Committee, where the workers presented me with a Gold Medal with the wonderful words engraved on it: “Together we will forge a better world.” Accepting this memorable gift, sincerely thanking my English classmates for it, I said that, despite my new profession as an astronaut, in my heart I still consider myself a worker, which is why the attention shown by the Manchester foundries is so near and dear to me.
Then we headed to the engineering plant. The lunch break had just started there. The workers met us at the factory gates and led us into the molding shop. Then a rally of thousands took place in the factory yard. It is difficult to put into words the excitement with which I spoke at this rally, climbing on top of a truck with its sides folded down. Everywhere the eye could reach, there were people in overalls, who had only left the workshops for about half an hour to see and listen to the cosmonaut who had arrived from the Soviet Union.
Meeting the glances of both young and old workers, I saw in their eyes genuine friendliness, the most cordial cordiality. Something trembled in my soul, and I wanted, in a simple, workman’s way, to hug everyone who came to the rally, to exchange a strong, proletarian handshake with them.
There was little time allotted for the rally: the plant administration allowed the trade union organization to use only the lunch break to meet with the Soviet cosmonaut, and therefore everyone gave short but very bright speeches, coming from the heart. They gave me the floor too. I conveyed warm greetings from my fellow cosmonauts to the Manchester machine builders, briefly talked about what I saw in space during the flight on the Vostok spacecraft, and said that it was built by Soviet scientists, engineers and workers, whose work was aimed primarily at strengthening peace.
“I am infinitely happy,” I said, finishing my speech, “to shake hands here, in Manchester, with thousands of calloused working hands, which, as in all countries, create everything beautiful on Earth.”
These words were met with thunderous applause. The factory whistle sounded - the lunch break was over. However, the workers did not go to the workshops until they had seen off the Soviet guests, again and again wishing us new successes in the development of astronautics and in the struggle for peace. Many at these moments, according to the custom existing in England, tried to touch my shoulder with their palm in order, as popular belief says, to convey all their best feelings and take mine in return.
As we made our way through the dense crowd to the cars, exclamations could be heard from everywhere, uttered in both English and Russian:
— Greetings to the Soviet people!
- USSR - hurray!
— Thanks to Nikita Khrushchev!
We spent almost the entire day in working Manchester, which, like the whole of England, opened its arms wide to the Soviet people, who came to visit the British people with a pure heart and the best intentions.
In London, as well as a few days ago in Helsinki, I was invited to a press conference. Only there were much more participants - about two thousand journalists representing the British press, radio and television companies. Correspondents from many European countries, the USA, Latin America, the African and Asian continents, and Australia also gathered right there in the Earl's Court showroom.
As soon as I took a seat at a table with microphones installed on a small dais, a squad of photojournalists literally pounced on me. The lights of the blitz flashed continuously, like machine guns, and hand-held movie cameras chirped. Guttural cries were heard from everywhere:
“Yuri! Yuri! - everyone wanted to have a photograph in which I would be depicted with a face addressed only to the readers of his newspaper or magazine. The desire is quite understandable. But no matter how I turned from side to side, it was unlikely that everyone managed to take the necessary pictures. Finally, after about fifteen minutes, the photo shoot was over, and we could start answering questions. Many hands immediately go up in the room. The USSR Ambassador to Great Britain A. A. Soldatov, leading the press conference, was confused: who should have the first word? At random he points to the center of the hall. A radio operator with a portable microphone immediately rushes there. The question is asked by a correspondent from the English Times. Following him was a representative of one of the British television companies.
“Mr. Gagarin,” asks a correspondent from the famous BBC radio agency, “what did you find more difficult - a flight in space around the Earth or trips to foreign countries?”
Well, what could be the answer to this question? I had to joke that when you fly into space, you yourself will find out what is more difficult... The joke quickly put those gathered in an extremely friendly mood. Standing on a chair so that everyone can see him, a man with a black face, dressed in a white burnous - a representative of one of the African newspapers - makes a welcoming speech, inviting me to come to Africa. Another, an expansive young journalist in a southern way, conveyed an ode written by a Cypriot poet and also invited him to visit Cyprus. The third, a correspondent for the Daily Mail, on behalf of the English women and girls - readers of her publication - asked to accept their sisterly kisses, saying that they also want to fly into space.
Numerous questions from journalists were of a very diverse nature. Representatives of American and Canadian newspapers were interested in how I felt about science fiction works written by Western authors.
“There are interesting books,” I answered, “and from the scientific and technical side they are close to reality.” But it’s bad that the heroes of these books are portrayed as some kind of “supermen”. Life shows that space will be explored not by some “supermen”, but by the simplest people. After all, the builders of Soviet spaceships and my fellow cosmonauts are ordinary people, representatives of our working class, our intelligentsia. Just a few years ago I was a foundry worker, and now I have become an astronaut. Look: do I look like a “superman”? And in the Soviet Union there are many such ordinary people who made astronautics not only a dream, but also a reality.
One of the correspondents, asking if I was tired of the fame that my name received after April 12, noted that, probably, I was now guaranteed rest for the rest of my life. I had to explain that, according to our Soviet views, it would be wrong to divide society into famous people, to whom their fame supposedly gives them the right not to work, and those who do not yet have such fame and, therefore, only for this reason should work.
“Here in the Soviet Union, a country of mass heroism, everyone works,” I said. - Moreover, our celebrities - Heroes of the Soviet Union and Heroes of Socialist Labor, and there are tens of thousands of them in the country, try to work as best as possible, and by personal example attract others to the labor feats. In this regard, we take as an example the greatest diligence of the head of the Soviet government, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. He was awarded three gold medals “Hammer and Sickle”, that is, three times awarded the high title of Hero of Socialist Labor. Nikita Sergeevich is quite a few years old. But his energy, his ebullient, passionate activity aimed at establishing peace, can be the envy of any young man...
After the press conference, I had to talk with English journalists several more times and appear on British television. And although it was quite tedious, I tried to answer all the questions from foreign correspondents. And we must give credit to most of them - they wrote a lot about this in their newspapers. This means that the content of these conversations reached a wide range of readers both in London itself and in other cities of the country. And this was the main thing, because the English people learned more and more truth about the Soviet Union, about the life and views of Soviet people.
In the evening, on the eve of leaving for our homeland, we visited the Highgate cemetery and laid a wreath at the foot of the monument at the grave of Karl Marx. I will never forget these minutes when, saluting in a military manner the monument to the greatest thinker, the founder of scientific communism, I silently peered into the courageous appearance carved from granite, captivating the hearts of millions of people. Thousands of residents of the Highgate working-class district of the British capital gathered around the cemetery, and it seemed to me that their hearts at that moment were beating in the same rhythm with my heart of a Soviet man, an ordinary Leninist party of communists, who came here, to the first communist in the world, to talk about his modest contribution to the realization of humanity’s dream of space exploration.
I remembered the prophetic words of Karl Marx about revolutionaries storming the sky. Now, in their unstoppable movement forward towards the creation of a communist society, the Soviet people, led by the Communist Party, began to storm space. And they do this in the interests of science, human well-being, for the world. What could be more beautiful than the consciousness that you are taking part in this great achievement of the people!
The next morning the Londoners warmly escorted us to our homeland. Having returned to Moscow, we soon flew to Poland to take part, together with Polish workers, in national celebrations dedicated to the seventeenth anniversary of the proclamation of people's power.
The beautiful Warsaw, revived after the war from ruins and ruins, greeted us with the traditional “One Hundred Lats” and showered us with flowers. Straight from the airfield we went to the building of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers' Party, where we had a heart-to-heart conversation with the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the PUWP W. Gomulka, Chairman of the State Council of the People's Republic of Poland A. Zavadsky, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the People's Republic of Poland J. Cyrankiewicz and other leaders of the Polish state. It was pleasant to hear from the Polish comrades the high assessment of the achievements of Soviet science and technology.
“Your spaceship Vostok,” said V. Gomułka, “is a remarkable construction of the socialist era.” This is what the human mind can do, the mind of people building communism!
Polish leaders, talking about how the people of their country work selflessly to build socialism, advised us to get to know the new, socialist Warsaw better. We drove for a long time along its wide, bright streets and squares, visited the Palace of Culture and Science, built by Soviet builders as a gift to the Polish people, in the Old Town, in Muranow, where blocks of new, modern type residential buildings are being built, at the stadium in Prague, admired the beautiful bridges , thrown across the wide and deep Vistula. And wherever our cars appeared, we were warmly greeted by crowds of excited, joyful Warsaw residents.
In the evening, in the Belvedere Palace, the Chairman of the State Council of the Polish People's Republic A. Zawadsky presented me with an honorary award - the Order of the Grunwald Cross, first degree. After this solemn ceremony and a friendly dinner with representatives of the workers of Warsaw, we went by train to the largest industrial region of the country - Silesia.
The next morning found us in Katowice, the center of the Silesian Basin. The station square was filled with a sea of people. We were surrounded by miners in festive clothes and beautiful uniform hats with plumes of all colors of the rainbow. Girls in national costumes embroidered with gold and silver grabbed me by the arms. We immediately found ourselves in the atmosphere of a big joyful holiday dedicated to the National Revival Day of Poland. Polish and Soviet flags fluttered on the facades of the houses, and portraits of V. I. Lenin, N. S. Khrushchev, and V. Gomulka were visible everywhere. Large banners in Polish and Russian proclaimed greetings in honor of N. S. Khrushchev, a tireless fighter for peace between nations. A banner with the words “Socialism - Peace - Labor” was stretched across the entire square.
All residents of the Silesian industrial region were in an upbeat, festive mood. After all, in fact, it is almost one continuous city. I have never seen such a huge concentration of factories, mines, blast furnaces as here. The almost hundred-kilometer route along which our cars drove through Katowice, Chorzow, Świętochłowice, Ruda Śląska, Zabrze and Bytom was filled with people. The motorcade of cars stopped at almost every large enterprise, and flying rallies arose. The miners and metallurgists presented flowers and memorable gifts and shook our hands firmly. And in return we gave our Polish friends badges with images of V.I. Lenin, the Kremlin, and Soviet artificial satellites.
Meeting of Yu. A. Gagarin with the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the PUWP V. Gomulka and the Chairman of the State Council of the People's Republic of Poland A. Zavadsky.
Polish journalists accompanying our group said that on this day more than a million residents of Silesia took to the streets of their cities and workers' villages to see the Soviet cosmonaut. At times the sky became cloudy and it began to rain. But people didn’t leave, and I, of course, didn’t hide either. We were traveling in an open car together with E. Terek, a member of the Politburo of the Central Committee of the PUWP, P. Yaroshevich, Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the People's Republic of Poland, and A. B. Aristov, the USSR Ambassador to Poland. So what if our suits got wet; The main thing was to see as many Polish friends as possible, to shake as many of the calloused, laboring hands of miners, blast furnaces and workers of other professions who selflessly build a new life.
In the evening in Katowice, news arrived that American astronaut Virgil Grissom, repeating the jump into space of his predecessor Alan Shepard, almost drowned when lowering the capsule into the waters of the Atlantic Ocean due to a malfunction that arose in it. The capsule sank to the bottom of the ocean. Polish journalists, having learned about this, immediately asked me to comment on what happened to Grissom.
“It’s good,” I said, “that this brave man, who apparently used everything that American technology could give him, remained alive.” The tragic end of his flight would be very unpleasant not only for those directly involved in space exploration, but also for all the friends of the American people.
The next morning we were supposed to fly to Zielona Góra - one of the voivodeship centers of the reunited western lands, where an all-Polish rally of youth was meeting. The road from Katowice to the Częstochowa airfield went through the areas where some of my companions fought the enemy during the Great Patriotic War. They recognized familiar places and told me: from that grove over there the Nazis tried to counterattack our units; a Nazi general was captured at this crossroads; and there, on a flat field sown with wheat, a field landing site for the fighter regiment was equipped. Comrades told how unstoppable was the avalanche of advance of our troops and units of the First and Second Polish armies, which carried out the famous Vistula-Oder operation in January 1945, during which Warsaw was liberated from the Nazis and the enemy was driven back beyond the Oder.
On the fields of Poland, many Soviet soldiers died the death of the brave in the battles for the liberation of the Polish people. The working people of the republic sacredly preserve their memory. Driving through the cities and villages of the country, I saw many graves of Soviet soldiers and monuments erected in their honor. They were decorated everywhere with Polish and Soviet flags and large bouquets of flowers. These signs of attention and gratitude to their liberators from the Polish people touched our hearts, and I told the Polish comrades who accompanied us about this.
Having landed on the way to Zielona Góra at one of the airfields, we immediately fell into the arms of Polish military pilots. Officer Jan Malitsky, welcoming us, said that the aviators unanimously decided to elect me as an honorary pilot of their aviation regiment, and solemnly presented me with the corresponding certificate. Having accepted it with gratitude, I wished the Polish pilots new successes in mastering flight skills, and expressed confidence that the time would come when among them, as well as among Soviet aviators, their own cosmonauts would appear, with whom I might have the opportunity to visit the vastness of the Universe.
The youth festival in Zielona Gora, which brought together several tens of thousands of Polish boys and girls, as well as guests from twenty-two countries, including the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, the German Democratic Republic, Finland, England, Austria and a number of African states, began artillery salute, toasts in honor of Soviet science and technology. Hundreds of pigeons and then fireworks rockets soared into the sky, which was constantly filled with rain clouds. At this holiday, I unexpectedly met with a friend from the Orenburg Aviation School, former instructor pilot I. Kryuchkov. He now serves in the aviation unit of the Northern Group of Soviet Forces, located in Poland under the Warsaw Pact. Having learned about my arrival, he hurried to Zielona Góra. We hugged and remembered our mutual friends - Orenburg fellow soldiers. I told Kryuchkov about my recent trip to Orenburg and visit to my native school. It was nice to meet abroad with a person who knew you well from your flying days.
In the evening we returned to Warsaw and at night straight from the government reception in honor of the holiday of the rebirth of Poland, having said a warm farewell to comrades W. Gomulka, A. Zawadski, J. Cyrankiewicz, the Minister of Defense General M. Spychalski and other leading figures of the Polish People's Republic, we flew to Moscow. It was a pity to leave hospitable Warsaw and our Polish friends who warmly welcomed us. But time was very pressing, because a few hours after returning to our homeland we had to set off on a new long journey - to the Western Hemisphere, to Cuba.
This trip lasted exactly half a month. The crew of our Il-18, under the command of a wonderful pilot and a wonderful soul of a man, Ivan Gruba, skillfully piloted the aircraft along a route of almost 40 thousand kilometers, i.e. approximately the same distance as the Vostok ship flew in orbit around the Earth. One of the comrades who accompanied me on this trip called our route an orbit of peace and friendship. And this is true: the visit to heroic Cuba, Brazil and Canada was of an exclusively friendly nature and took place in an atmosphere of cordiality.
Many thousands of kilometers separate revolutionary Cuba from the Soviet Union, but it is close to the heart of every Soviet person. That's why we flew there in a very high, joyful mood. Each of us has read a lot about Cuba, about the courageous struggle of the brave and freedom-loving Cuban people for the independence of their homeland. We spent the entire many-hour journey there over the Atlantic Ocean talking about the history of Cuba, its present and future. On board our airliner was a book of essays by Soviet journalists who had visited the Cuban people that had just been published by the Pravda publishing house. This book immediately went around, we all read it and somehow internally prepared ourselves even more for the meetings awaiting us with our Cuban friends.
So the last hours of the flight came unnoticed.
“We’re going abeam Florida,” said Ivan Gruba, leaving the pilot’s cabin for a moment.
Florida... Cape Canaveral... From there, Redstone rocket capsules containing Alan Shepard and the nearly drowned Grissom descended into approximately the same squares of ocean over which we were flying. I involuntarily looked out the window at the waves of the Atlantic glistening behind the thin clouds. There, leaving behind the stern a trail clearly visible from a height of 10 thousand kilometers, some large warship was heading towards Florida. Together we decided on an aircraft carrier. Is he waiting for another rocket to fall here? By the way, for some reason they are not always accurate in their movement. They showed us in Cuba one such missile, launched from Cape Canaveral and falling on Cuban fields. Fortunately, she did not cause any damage; the entire loss was one cow she killed. On this occasion, the Cubans made many funny, but very sarcastic jokes about American missile technology.
The blue surface of the Atlantic gave way to the greenish waters of the adjacent Caribbean Sea. And now, under the wings of the IL-18, the reddish land of Cuba with its palm groves and sugar cane plantations appeared. Hurry up and get dressed! Knowing that it is always hot in Cuba, the comrades who equipped us for the flight provided me and General N.P. Kamanin, who was flying with me, with a special uniform - white open shirts, white jackets and trousers, white shoes. This uniform also included military caps with white covers. Crew friends, looking at us critically, admitted that we looked very impressive.
“With terrible force,” someone defined, using my favorite expression.
But all these preparations were in vain. While changing into our snow-white suits, we did not notice a huge thundercloud floating towards Havana. As soon as our Il-18 landed at the Havana airfield and, having taxied through the guard of honor of blue-blouse “milisianos” standing along the entire landing strip, stopped at the place reserved for it near the airport building, thunder struck, lightning flashed, and a tropical downpour broke out. I must admit, I have never seen such a downpour.
What to do? To go out into this downpour means to get wet to the skin in an instant. But we see that we are greeted by the Prime Minister of the Republic of Cuba, the legendary Fidel Castro, President Osvaldo Dorticos, Raul Castro, Ernesto Guevara and other leaders of the Cuban people, the Soviet Ambassador to Cuba S. M. Kudryavtsev, the entire diplomatic corps, a crowd of thousands of residents of Havana, despite a raging thunderstorm, stand calmly under the torrents of tropical downpour and wait for us to emerge from the plane.
“Let’s go,” Nikolai Petrovich Kamanin resolutely touched me on the shoulder, and we stepped onto the gangway. The airfield was flooded with water. The water splashed on our faces.
This is how our warm, truly cordial meetings with Cuban friends began in an unusual way. And everything here was unusual: the enthusiastic exclamations of hundreds of thousands of Cubans, closely surrounding the many kilometers of road from the airfield to the center of Havana; the eyes of “milisianos” - workers and peasants, burning with revolutionary enthusiasm, dressed in blue shirts and blue berets, with rifles and machine guns smartly thrown over their shoulders; the bearded faces of veterans of the Cuban revolution wearing protective tunics with open collars and wide belts with holsters for large pistols; demonstrations and sports festivals, in which hundreds of thousands of people took part - citizens and peasants, who gathered in Havana with whole families on trucks covered with palm leaves; hours-long, fiery speeches of the most charming and beloved by the people, accessible to everyone, Fidel Castro; driving around the city in cars with sirens, maneuvering through city traffic at a speed of one hundred miles per hour; The sonorous "Pachanga" is a national dance that everyone dances - from the prime minister to the boy who sells newspapers. And the most important thing is that extraordinary love for the Soviet Union, those wide open hearts of the Cuban workers to us, the Soviet people, who listened to every word, every story about the life of our Motherland, about the labor successes of the Soviet people building communism.
We arrived in Cuba on the eve of a major national holiday - the anniversary of July 26th. Eight years ago on this day, Fidel Castro and his comrades made a bold attack on the Moncada barracks in Santiago de Cuba - one of the strongholds of the bloody regime of the American satrap Batista. There the banner of a popular uprising was raised, under which the Cuban people won a historic victory a few years later. On the morning of this holiday, I, along with my comrades who accompanied me, laid a wreath at the monument to the national hero of Cuba, poet José Martí, and then went to the military hospital, where I met with participants in the April battles against the invaders in the Playa Giron area.
The courageous defenders of the gains of the Cuban revolution boldly repelled the military attack of the interventionists on their homeland just in those days when I had just returned from a flight into space on the Vostok spacecraft. Walking through the wards of the hospital, I shook hands with great excitement with those of them who shed their blood in these battles, wished a speedy recovery to Fonseca Sanchos, and Fausto Diaz-Diaz, and other fighters who, sparing neither strength nor life itself , selflessly repelled enemy attacks. The meeting with these simple people, the rank and file of the Cuban revolution, illuminated everything seen in Cuba with some new light and aroused feelings of even greater sympathy and respect for the Cuban people, persistently fighting for the freedom and independence of their country. And I thought: “Such a people, who deeply believe in the rightness of their cause, cannot be brought to their knees!”
This idea of the invincibility of the Cuban people was even more strengthened in me during those exciting hours that we spent during the workers' demonstration in Revolution Square, at the foot of the obelisk that looked like a giant rocket - the monument to José Martí. The entire area was filled with a continuous sea of people. More than a million Cubans gathered here for a rally dedicated to the glorious date - the anniversary of July 26th. When Fidel Castro threw a few words into the microphone asking the “milisianos” to let those gathered closer to the podium, the entire square began to move. The people moved forward in an uncontrollable avalanche, tightly surrounded the stand and threw bouquets of flowers at it.
The rally began with the announcement of the decree of the Council of Ministers of the Cuban Republic awarding Soviet cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin with the newly established Order of Playa Giron. President Osvaldo Dorticos pinned this medal on my military suit and hugged me tightly. Then, like a father to a son, the mighty Fidel Castro embraced me in his tight embrace. This caused an explosion of enthusiasm among all participants in the rally. “We are with Fidel and Khrushchev! We are with Fidel and Khrushchev!” - the square chanted for a long time.
I was given the floor. I said that the awarding of the Order of Playa Giron, of which I became the first holder at the will of the Cuban people, is, first of all, the clearest manifestation of the indestructible Soviet-Cuban friendship, recognition of the merits of the Soviet people in the struggle for peace, recognition that all 220 million Soviet people are sincere and devoted friends of the working people of the Republic of Cuba. He ended his speech with words from the welcoming telegram of N. S. Khrushchev and L. I. Brezhnev:
“The Cuban people, in the struggle for freedom and independence of their homeland, can always count on fraternal help and support from the Soviet people.”
Cuba. Reception at the Presidential Palace. Prime Minister Dr. F. Castro, Yu. Gagarin and President O. Dorticos.
To tell about all the meetings with the Cubans, to convey all the warmth and cordiality that surrounded us, Soviet people, during this trip, it would be necessary to write a whole book. A week later, returning from Brazil to Canada, we once again stopped for several hours in Havana. Already at night, saying goodbye to us, Fidel Castro gave me the uniform of a soldier of the revolutionary Cuban army. I, in turn, gave him my aviation cap as a souvenir. Immediately putting it on his large head, covered with thick, slightly curly black hair, Fidel Castro arrived in it at the airfield. This is how I remembered him - in a protective tunic, with a pistol on his side, in a blue and white cap with a winged emblem, a courageous, fiery man with an open face framed by a beard and the burning eyes of a revolutionary.
- Muccia gracias, Fidel! Thank you very much!” I shouted goodbye on behalf of all my comrades.
- Salud to Nikita Khrushchev! - he answered again, raising both hands in greeting.
And all the mourners echoed:
- Salud to Khrushchev!
On the way from Cuba to Brazil, as well as on the return flight, to refuel the plane and rest the crew, we made stops on the Dutch island of Curacao, located a hundred miles from the South American continent, and spent the night in a local hotel on the ocean. The architecture of the hotel building is designed in a marine style - the windows look like the portholes of a large ocean-going ship, one of the walls is made in the form of the bow of a ship, and the hotel rooms are called cabins.
Here, in Curacao, where there are approximately 110-120 thousand inhabitants, five newspapers are published, designed for the population of the entire group of the Lesser Antilles. And local correspondents, of course, did not fail to take advantage of such a happy opportunity for them as the landing of the Soviet Il-18 with an astronaut on board in order to organize a flying press conference. It took place right in the room assigned to me, that is, the hotel cabin. This press conference, as well as in other countries, in my opinion, went well. In any case, I tried to answer as fully as possible all the questions that interested the journalists. But after the conversation with them, a rather humorous scene played out, which is perhaps worth telling about.
In the evening, the whole crew went to dinner at the hotel restaurant. I was in civilian clothes. From time to time people came to our table to take an autograph and say a word of welcome to me. Curacao is a crossroads of sea and air routes, and the hotel is noisy all the time - there are many people waiting for either a scheduled plane or the arrival of some merchant ship.
At the end of dinner, a very obese man in a fairly rumpled suit approached us - weighing, as he himself told us, 132 kilograms.
— My name is Zimmerman. United Press Agency,” he introduced himself in broken Russian.
Mistaking one of our crew members for me, he began to persistently ask him for an interview.
“Our agency,” Zimmerman said, “is the most knowledgeable in the world.” Your interview with me will be published by hundreds of American newspapers tomorrow.
We all watched with understandable slyness as our comrade fought off Zimmerman’s attacks.
“Business is business,” the correspondent tried to convince. - You have already done your business. Give me the opportunity to do it too.
You should have seen how confused this “journalist” was when he realized that he was not talking with Gagarin at all.
“How is it,” my friends told him, “the whole world knows Gagarin’s face, and you, a representative of such a famous agency, have become so foolish?”
For a long time Zimmerman pursued our group, still trying to get the interview he needed for business. He did this both in the elevator car and on the embankment, where we went out to get some air before going to bed, and in turn knocked on each of the rooms we occupied. But, of course, he didn’t get an interview. This was perhaps the only time when I refused to talk with a representative of the foreign press. This guy reeked of what he himself called business, and of the lowest kind at that.
It was hot all the time in Cuba. Continuing our flight further south, we thought that Brazil would be even warmer. However, there, beyond the equator, in the southern hemisphere, the end of July and the beginning of August is considered winter, and the temperature did not exceed the summer temperature of the middle latitudes of our country. On cloudy days it was even a little cool. But the meetings with Brazilian workers turned out to be very heated. The Brazilian people, both in the new capital of the state - in the newly built city of Brasilia, and in Rio de Janeiro, and in Sao Paulo, greeted us with great cordiality and cordiality.
We arrived in Rio de Janeiro - one of the most beautiful cities in the world, with its famous promenade - Capacabana beach, stretching for many miles along the ocean and built up with skyscrapers. The picture of the city generously illuminated, shining with neon lights of advertising, which opened to us from the board of the Il-18, which approached the airfield at a high altitude, was remarkable. After my return to my homeland, German Titov said that he, too, admired the lights of Rio de Janeiro, flying over it on Vostok-2.
Of the numerous meetings in this largest city in the country, I especially remember two: with Brazilian youth in the student club and with workers - machine tool builders, chemists and electricians, which took place in the metallurgists' club. You had to see the burning eyes of the young boys and girls who surrounded the group of Soviet people on all sides, listen to their stormy speeches full of fire in order to understand that here, many thousands of kilometers from their native Moscow, many true friends of the Soviet Union live. The same cordial, friendly atmosphere developed in the metallurgists' club, where workers came with their families, as if on a holiday. Refusing the services of the police, who, by the way, were not always inclined to have a lot of people gathering around Soviet people, the workers themselves took it upon themselves to maintain proper order, and it was truly exemplary.
The first of those who spoke with welcoming words addressed to the Soviet guests was the young electrician Paulo Bastos, who had recently visited the USSR and Czechoslovakia. He told the audience about his impressions from this trip, compared the situation of the Brazilian working class with the happy life of the working people of the socialist countries, and called for strengthening friendly ties with them.
Brazil. In the metallurgical union in Rio de Janeiro.
“The successes of the Soviet people,” he said, “are the key to the success of the cause of peace throughout the world.”
A storm of applause in honor of the Soviet Union arose in the club hall when, talking about the flight of the Soviet spaceship "Vostok" and about its builders, I proudly declared that in the Soviet Union the title of worker is considered one of the most honorable.
“The Soviet people,” I said, “have the most friendly feelings towards the people of Brazil, admire their hard work and daily struggle to strengthen the independence of their state.” The Soviet people are a peace-loving people, they want to live in peace and friendship with Brazil and hope that this friendship will strengthen and become indestructible in the common struggle for the cause of peace.
At the end of our meeting with the Brazilian workers, the Internationale was performed. Everyone sang it in their native language - Brazilian friends in Portuguese, we Soviet people in Russian. But the words of the party anthem were equally clear to everyone - they called to boldly go shoulder to shoulder to fight for a new, happy life for all peoples.
A day later, our Il-18 landed at the airfield of the city of Sao Paulo, which has more than four million inhabitants. This city is rightly called the industrial heart of the country: about 90 percent of Brazil's industrial enterprises are concentrated in its area, employing many hundreds of thousands of workers.
At the hour of our arrival, it rained a little, but then the weather cleared up, and the city, illuminated by the soft August sun, appeared before us in all its glory. It surprisingly successfully combines the architecture of ancient buildings with new, recently built skyscraper-type buildings. Wide avenues with bridges and viaducts thrown across them were filled with streams of cars, animated by crowds of people. Everyone recognized the Soviet guests and gave us a thunderous ovation. Many residents carried homemade posters with words of proletarian greetings to the Soviet Union written on them in Portuguese and Russian, calling for strengthening friendship between the Brazilian and Soviet peoples.
We stayed in Sao Paulo for only one day. But even during this time, with only a few hours to rest, I tried to meet as many city residents as possible: to speak to workers in a closed gym; attend breakfast at the journalists' club, the menu of which, by the way, consisted of special “space” dishes - Vostok salad, Gagarin roast and Yuri ice cream; visit the state governor and city mayor; have a friendly conversation with the delegations of workers who came to the hotel. These meetings and conversations showed how right the famous Brazilian writer and public figure, laureate of the Lenin Prize “For Strengthening Peace Among Nations,” Jorge Amado, was right when he told me in Rio de Janeiro:
— While surrounding you and your comrades, Senor Gagarin, with warmth and delight, the Brazilian people at the same time greet the Soviet Union and its people.
At the end of the trip around the country, we spent another day in its new capital - the city of Brasilia, which surprised us with the unusual appearance of some government buildings erected in an abstract style. Here I visited the national congress and the Ministry of Aviation. Then, at the Presidential Palace, I was presented with the Order of Merit in the Field of Aeronautics, the highest award established in Brazil for aviation officers.
At night, the Il-18 took off and headed north. The famous American industrialist and financier, laureate of the Lenin Prize for Strengthening Peace Among Nations, Cyrus Eaton, whom I had already met in the capital of Bulgaria - Sofia, invited me to take part in the Pugwash rally of peace supporters, which was meeting in his homeland, Canada. We had to hurry there and then quickly return to our homeland. After all, we had already been traveling for almost two weeks, and there, I felt it with all my heart, German Titov was already preparing for a flight into space.
In Havana, on board our airliner, employees of the Soviet embassy handed over the newly received issue of Pravda with the draft of the new CPSU Program published in it, which should be considered and approved by the 22nd Party Congress. The entire crew eagerly read the lines of this historical document, the popular discussion of which had already begun in the Soviet Union. Getting acquainted with the main provisions of the draft Program, I thought about the great happiness that befell our generation - to realize the bright, beautiful, noblest dream of the progressive people of the whole world - to build communism.
Meetings with people of the most diverse social convictions that have taken place recently in a number of countries have shown with what unflagging interest humanity is watching how the Soviet people, with their heroic work, are paving the way to the fairest and most progressive society on earth. Communism, which our great Motherland has already begun to build, fulfills the historical mission of liberating all people from social inequality, from all forms of oppression, exploitation, from the horrors of war and establishes Peace, Labor, Freedom, Equality and Happiness of all peoples on earth.
In the draft Party Program, I was proud to read the place where it was said about the importance of the development of Soviet cosmonautics. “Great opportunities in the discovery of new phenomena and laws of nature, in the study of planets and the Sun,” said the draft Program, “were created by artificial Earth satellites and space rockets, which allowed man to penetrate into space.” Reading these lines, I thought about the Chief Designer, the Cosmonautics Theorist and all the builders of our spaceships, about German Titov and other work comrades, and vividly imagined how at this time they were carefully studying the most remarkable party document of our time. Each of them, my like-minded people in the great goal of exploring the vastness of the Universe, like me, is probably swarming with new bold plans for space flights, plans that, I believe in with all my soul, will be brilliantly implemented by the Soviet people. I told my companions about this, and while flying to Canada, we talked for a long time about the majestic plans of our party, set out in the draft of its new Program, about the radiant beauty of the Leninist path along which it leads our people to the heights of communism.
In Canada, at the Halifax airfield, we were met by Cyrus Eaton, his wife and daughter. Together with the USSR Ambassador to Canada A. A. Harutyunyan, we immediately left for the town of Pugwash - the homeland of Cyrus Eaton. From Halifax to this small village located on the ocean coast, it is about 200 kilometers. It was Saturday, and the residents of the small, very clean towns and farming villages we passed by were happy to come out to meet us. Coniferous forests, birch groves, sedge-covered banks of small rivers, fields with sheaves of compressed bread and haystacks resembled our Russian landscape. It even seemed to me for a moment that the cars were not walking along a Canadian highway, divided by either a white or a yellow center line, but somewhere in the Moscow region or in the Smolensk region. And, to be honest, I wanted to go home! I wanted to see Valya and the kids, visit my old people, meet my brothers and sister... I’ll return home, I thought, and go straight to them, to my native Gzhatsk...
In Pugwash, near the pine-planked house of Cyrus Eaton, painted in cheerful light colors, standing on a hillock near an old, spreading oak tree, numerous representatives of the Canadian public, who had come here from various parts of Canada and from the United States of America, were already waiting for us. The house on the hill has long received the figurative name “House of Thinkers” in Canada. It was here that the first Pugwash Conference of supporters of the prohibition of nuclear weapons and general and complete disarmament was held several years ago. It was here that last year Cyrus Eaton was awarded the International Lenin Prize “For Strengthening Peace Between Nations.”
After a short lunch, organized simply, on the lawn, during which everyone stood in line with their plates in front of the cooks distributing food, the rally began. It passed not far from the “House of Thinkers”. It was opened by a large man wearing a beret and a national Canadian costume consisting of a woolen blouse, a short plaid skirt, knee-length woolen stockings and large, rough-cut boots reminiscent of ski boots. An amateur brass band performed the Canadian anthem, and then suddenly the Internationale began playing. The rally was broadcast throughout the country on radio and television. Putting my hand to the visor of my cap, I thought that it would be quite nice if Canadian radio listeners and television viewers listened to our party anthem: after all, we, communists, are in the forefront of fighters for peace, we are the vanguard of all progressive humanity!
Fifteen people spoke at the rally in Pugwash, which lasted over two hours. I liked Cyrus Eaton's speech. He said:
— The flight of the Vostok spacecraft shows that in the USSR there are many people who have enormous capabilities in the struggle for scientific and technological progress...
In the province of Nova Scotia (Canada). Yu. Gagarin reads a message from N. S. Khrushchev to the participants of the rally in Pugwash.
Then the floor was given to me. Thanking for the invitation to visit Canada, the largest country on the North American continent, to the thunderous applause of all those present, I read out a message from the head of the Soviet government N. S. Khrushchev to all participants in the Pugwash meeting with best wishes to the northern neighbor of the USSR - the Canadian people - in their work and strengthening the cause of peace.
Only late in the evening, after a press conference with Canadian and American journalists, having traveled about 200 kilometers more, we reached Cyrus Eaton’s farm, located near Halifax. Having had a hearty dinner and being comfortably accommodated in a spacious house made of logs, we settled down to rest. Usually I fall asleep instantly. But that night I couldn’t sleep, I kept thinking about German Titov. Apparently, he was thinking about me too. After all, it was at these hours that the final preparations for the launch of Vostok-2 were already underway at the Baikonur Cosmodrome, and then it, lifted into orbit by a powerful rocket, began its daily flight around the Earth.
And when in the morning the doors slammed in the house and the animated voices of Cyrus Eaton, N.P. Kamanin and other trip comrades were heard, I quickly got out of bed, got dressed and went out to them, absolutely sure that German Titov was in space. Yes, it was like that: Vostok-2 was already making its second orbit around the planet!
Needless to say, how much joy we had! It was shared with us by our hospitable hosts - Cyrus Eaton and his family. They worked hard, trying to create as many conveniences as possible for communication with Moscow, to translate into Russian the continuous radio messages about German Titov’s flight, broadcast by Canadian and American radio stations.
My first thought was to send a telegram to the pioneer of space flight, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, as soon as possible and congratulate him on a new outstanding victory of Soviet science and technology. We quickly wrote this telegram and immediately, although audibility was very poor, we transmitted it by telephone to the editorial office of Pravda. Now it was necessary to compose a radiogram addressed to German Titov.
“Write,” my comrades told me, handing me a fountain pen and a notepad. - "Space. Titov."
“Perhaps to Major Titov?” someone suggested.
“It will come that way,” objected Nikolai Petrovich, “there’s only Titov in space.”
“Dear Herman,” I wrote, “with all my heart I am with you. Hugs to you, buddy. I kiss you deeply."
The sudden surge of feelings of great sincere love for a friend who was boldly attempting a new, more difficult flight in space than I had ever accomplished, overwhelmed me so much that I even hesitated - what to say next?
“Write,” my comrades encouraged me, “write: “I am following your flight with excitement, I am confident in the successful completion of your flight, which will once again glorify our Motherland, our Soviet people. See you soon".
— Shall we sign everything together? - I asked my friends.
“No,” they protested, “Herman will be pleased to receive a radiogram from you.” So sign it: “Your friend Yuri Gagarin.”
On board Vostok-2, this radiogram, having traveled halfway around the world, sounded at a time when Herman, having flown more than 200 thousand kilometers in space, had already begun his sixth orbit around the Earth. When we met at the landing area, he thanked me warmly for her.
Heavenly brothers Yu. Gagarin and G. Titov.
While we were preparing the dispatch to space, preparations were underway at Cyrus Eaton's farm for departure to the airfield. Ivan Gruba and the entire crew had already been called there, to the plane. We presented the gifts we had brought with us to Cyrus Eaton, his wife and daughter, a very nice girl who had begun to study Russian, and rushed to Halifax. The weather was bad. Fog covered the ground, and rain clouds hung low above it, almost touching the treetops. But we believed in the flying skills of the commander of our IL-18. We all wanted to fly to our homeland as soon as possible in order to be in time for the Vostok-2 landing area by the time Herman completed his flight program and returned to his native Soviet soil. Cyrus Eaton and all the Canadian friends around us understood our excited state well and helped in every possible way to organize the departure of the Il-18.
And now, warmly, having said goodbye to them in a friendly manner, we are already in the air. Ivan Gruba masterfully broke through the clouds, and the sun shone above our aircraft.
Flying over the Atlantic, each of us kept peering into the high, clear sky - it seemed that suddenly he would see Vostok-2 passing somewhere above our IL-18. And we spent the whole way to Iceland, and then in the night sky over the North Sea and Scandinavia, in continuous conversations about Herman’s flight. They marked the path he had traveled on maps and lively discussed the Moscow radio messages intercepted on air. We remembered that exactly sixteen years ago, on August 6, 1945, American Air Force Colonel Robert Lewis dropped the first atomic bomb on the Japanese city of Hiroshima, killing and maiming hundreds of thousands of civilians, that people are still dying from radiation poisoning of the blood in Japan People. The gloomy date - August 6, 1945, the day of the first atomic death - is now crossed out in the history of mankind by a new, bright date - August 6, 1961, the day of the new triumph of Soviet science, the achievements of which in space exploration are primarily aimed at human well-being, at the cause of peace.
When it became known that Herman had rested, slept and was continuing to carry out the flight program, I also decided to lie down. But this time too I slept uneasy. Although I firmly believed in the reliability of our first-class space technology, I believed in the strength and capabilities of my friend, still a feeling of anxiety lived in my soul all the time. After all, the time was approaching for Vostok-2 to land—the final and very difficult stage of the flight. After taking a nap for a while, I jumped up and, with the help of the journalists flying with me, wrote an addition to the article that had already been transmitted from the Il-18 to Pravda.
“An hour ago,” this addition said, “on board our plane flying from Canada to Moscow, another message was received that Vostok-2 was continuing its brilliant flight over the planet. Having done a gigantic amount of work in orbit around the Earth, German Titov had already rested during the flight. His pulse is excellent. I feel good. All manual and automatic controls of the ship work flawlessly.
I see by the clock that landing time is approaching. I know that now German Titov’s most crucial moments are approaching: landing in a given area. On April 12, at the same hours of the day, I also felt excitement and well understand all the responsibility that German Titov bears, and with all my heart I share his feelings with him. I am confident that this excellent guy will pass all the tests with honor and will fully complete the complex and difficult program of the second manned space flight in history. German Titov is a communist, he will endure everything that falls to his lot. Now both of us - he in an orbit that encircles the planet at a great height, and I from the Western Hemisphere - are flying east, towards the sun. We will soon embrace each other, my faithful winged comrade!”
Flight operator Alexey Boyko immediately transmitted this radiogram to Moscow. The sun rose again and filled the waters of the Baltic and the green fields of the fraternal socialist republics of our Motherland with the joyful light of a new day. The IL-18 was getting closer and closer to Moscow.
We landed at the Vnukovo airfield almost at the same time when German Titov landed in the very places where I had returned from space a little over a hundred days ago. After some time we flew out to him.
I found German Titov in a two-story picturesque house that was familiar to me, in which I had rested after my return from space. Lean, flexible, strong and unusually dexterous, he, despite all the hardships of a daily stay in orbit, breathed health, and only in his beautiful expressive eyes was there a feeling of fatigue that even a smile could not extinguish. When I saw him, my heart trembled. We hugged and kissed brotherly, united by what each of us had experienced in space. This man's kiss was more tender and stronger than all other kisses. I even thought: “The simpler the feelings, the stronger they are.”
With purely professional interest, I leafed through the spaceship's logbook, which was lying on the table. The entries in it were made in clear, legible handwriting, and there were quick drawings on the pages: five-pointed stars and spirals. “Just like on the pages of Pushkin’s manuscripts,” I thought, remembering my friend’s love for the work of the great poet. I even thought that it would be good to publish records of observations made in space.
Without saying a word, we postponed the exchange of opinions until the next day and walked for about an hour on the steep bank of the Volga, overgrown with thick grass, listening to the exciting whistles of steamships, peering into the blue lightning of a thunderstorm that was either fading or flaring up. Mosquitoes whined and, as before the rain, dragonflies flew. Many people came to the house. The astronaut willingly talked with them, took pictures, and gave autographs. A soft smile of happiness hovered around his lips. The pioneers came, brought bouquets of wild flowers, and tied a red tie on Titov.
Evening came imperceptibly, and we were called to dinner. The astronauts gathered at a table with a lot of fruit on it. And again, no one asked about the flight. All business conversations were postponed to another day.
Herman took a glass of tea, greedily inhaled its aroma, admired the golden color, drank it with pleasure, and said:
— Water in space is much less tasty.
Cosmonaut-Three, intertwining the fingers of both hands, noticed that recently works have been appearing dedicated to the conquest of space by Soviet people. The space theme captured the masters of art and invaded cinema, painting, and literature. They write a lot of poetry. Talented young people who are starting out also write, and recognized poets also write.
I said that the Kiev poet Leonid Vysheslavsky, whose poem “The Liberator” was mentioned in my notes published in Pravda, sent me the manuscript of his new poetry collection “Star Sonnets”. The manuscript contains forty-eight sonnets. I especially liked six of them, and I passed them on to Pravda.
Doctor Andrei Viktorovich came and reminded German Titov that it was time to sleep, but then a Pravda correspondent came to him with a request to write an autograph for the newspaper and handed him a photo telegram form. Someone handed over a pen filled with black ink, and Herman wrote:
“To the readers of Pravda.
With all my heart I greet the readers of Pravda and, in their person, the entire Soviet people with the brilliant victory of the Soviet system, our science and technology.
I am glad that the party and government have given me the confidence to extend and increase what our Motherland has done in space exploration.
A lot has been done, but there is still more to be done!”
We read this on the second day, looking through Pravda and other newspapers. All of them were dedicated to the flight of Vostok-2.
Correspondents from central newspapers came and asked Titov to hold a press conference. It took place on the second floor.
Having rested overnight, Herman looked fresh and cheerful. He entered quickly, rearranged the vase with the bouquet from the table, then reached for it, took out a rose and either smelled it or picked off the petals, and for the first time I noticed that his hands were small, dry, and pleasant.
When asked how he felt, he replied:
“You can see it for yourself... I’m rested and ready to get back to work,” and ran his hand over his carefully shaved cheek.
— What was your first thought, your first feeling when you returned to Earth and saw your compatriots? - asked the Red Star correspondent.
— When I landed, I thought: well, the work is finished, the work in which many specialists from the country took part. I felt a joyful feeling of fulfilled duty, rejoiced that the assigned task was completed and I was again on Soviet soil.
Someone asked how many times day and night alternated during the flight.
“At every turn,” answered Major Titov. “So,” he said jokingly, “in one day I worked seventeen days and seventeen nights.”
The astronaut spoke with enthusiasm about the spaceship as one of the most perfect creations of modern technology, narrowed his greenish eyes and smiled.
“It’s easy and pleasant to control the ship,” he said, “you can orient it in any position, direct it where you need it, and land it where you need it.” During the flight, I felt like the owner—the pilot of the ship. The ship was obedient to my will, my hands.
Titov spoke standing, gesturing with his hands. It was easy to draw him in this pose.
Herman spoke with warmth and cordiality about the creators of the spaceship:
“They are not only wonderful specialists, but also wonderful, sincere people. No matter how busy they were, they found time to talk with me and answer all my questions.
He praised the scientific and production teams that participated in the creation of the ship and in its preparation for flight.
Titov was asked:
— How did you sleep in space and what dreams did you have?
To the friendly laughter of those present, the cosmonaut replied that he always sleeps well and never dreams.
“There’s no time to watch dreams,” he joked, “you have to rest in your sleep.” I slept well on the flight. The bed, however, is not down, but you can get a good night's sleep.
Titov was asked the question: do his sensations and impressions coincide with those that Gagarin saw and experienced?
“Everything is completely the same,” he answered.
The conversation was so interesting that even I, already familiar with everything being said, listened to it with great attention.
At the end of the press conference, the journalists congratulated German Stepanovich Titov on a significant event in his life: the Central Committee of the CPSU accepted him as a member of the Leninist Party. In response to this, German Stepanovich said:
“I am immensely grateful to the Central Committee of our party for the trust they have placed in me. I assure the Central Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet government that I will continue to carry out all tasks as befits a communist.
Titov's first press conference lasted over an hour. The cameras clicked away, the dazzling flashes of the blitz went out. The cosmonaut said goodbye to the journalists and left the room. Doctors were waiting for him in the corridor. German Titov's daily regimen continued to remain strictly subordinate to the requirements of science.
In the evening I flew to Moscow and saw my friend the next day at the Vnukovo airfield. The weather has cleared up in full swing. Sun was shining. Titov was met by the entire Presidium of the Central Committee of the CPSU, headed by N. S. Khrushchev.
* * *
Road to space! It was my great fortune to be on its wide expanse, to be the first to make the flight that people had long dreamed of. The best minds of mankind paved a difficult, thorny path to the stars. The flight of April 12, 1961 is the first step on this difficult path. But every year the Soviet people - the pioneers of space exploration - will penetrate deeper and deeper into it; nothing can stop our aspirations to other worlds, to the planets of the Universe. And I believe that I, together with my fellow cosmonauts, will have the opportunity to make more than one flight, and each time higher and further from my native Earth. After all, Soviet people are not used to stopping halfway.
I named many names in my notes - so far only the first part of the book, into which new pages will undoubtedly be written. This is just the beginning, I’m still young and I’m not going to fold my wings. It was not without reason that Dmitry Pavlovich Martyanov, for the first time, like an eagle of its chick lifting me into the sky, said:
— Wings grow from flying.
And Martyanov and other comrades, with whom I had the opportunity to share both the joy of success and the bitterness of failures on the way to the goal, are dear to me because at every stage of my life they made me a real person. Every year more and more people took part in my upbringing. Hundreds of wonderful sons of the Fatherland have been and continue to be my mentors. Each of them follows Lenin’s laws of educating the younger generation, and, taking this opportunity, I offer them my filial gratitude here.
I am writing these final lines of my notes, and along the street, wide and beautiful, cheerful girls and boys, dressed in the uniforms of artisans, are noisily walking. Not so long ago, I also belonged to their perky tribe, overwhelmed by the romance of exploits. None of them yet have Gold Hero Stars, orders, or laureate medals. But they have everything ahead, all the roads of life with their blessings and joys, conquered by our grandfathers and fathers, are open to them.
The young generation, for whom the Motherland has opened its doors wide to a joyful, creative life. The country, like a caring mother, raises him on the legendary history of its heroic Communist Party, on the labor exploits of the people - the creator and creator. It is for them - the young masters of the country, called to conquer space, and time, and space - that the Motherland opened the best schools and stadiums, built the best Moscow University in the world, where the prophetic words are carved on the bronze statue of Professor N. E. Zhukovsky: “ A man... will fly relying not on the strength of his muscles, but on the strength of his mind.”
The youth of the Country of Soviets boldly looks into a wonderful future. It was her great fortune to build a communist society. Every young Soviet person has a lot of serious study and work ahead of him. The country needs engineers and agronomists, doctors and teachers, mechanics and tractor drivers. For a person of any profession, we will find interesting and useful work. Soviet youth are the most talented in the world. Our pilots fly faster, higher and farther than anyone else. Our scientists create spaceships, storm the North and South poles of the globe. It is they, the young patriots, who, overcoming the summer heat and winter hurricanes, heroically develop virgin and fallow lands. Their selfless work reveals the courageous traits of the high moral character of the Soviet people, inspired by the great goals of peaceful creative labor - the building of communism.
The success of the first space flights inspires the entire young generation to zeal and courage. Young people feel their wings growing. “More and more Soviet people,” said Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, “will fly into space along unknown routes, study it, further reveal the secrets of nature and put them at the service of man, his well-being, at the service of the world.”
Yes, we are doing everything to strengthen the power of our socialist state, and our entire life, to the last blood, to the last breath, belongs to the beautiful Soviet Motherland.
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